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8th ANNUAL MIAMI 
TAX CONFERENCE 
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1%2 days of combined sessions by outstanding | 
Insurance and TAX authorities on 


ESTATE PLANNING 


Special program for and 
Registration fee...... $60.00 Wives’ Entertainment Fee...... $20.00 





Participants who register in either conference are at liberty to attend sessions in either of both 
sessions. | 

Leading national authorities have arranged to consider and discuss subjects vital and important 
to the entire insurance industry. 

Under auspices of University of Miami and the respective industries. 

Some of the topics to be considered will be: Investments, Administrative Agency functions and re- 
lationships, Subrogation, Business requirements of insurance coverage, Suretyship, Group Life Insurance, 
Claim litigation considerations, and many other subjects common to all types of insurance underwrit- 
ing and coverage, as well as organizational problems. 


Detailed programs sent on request. 


Send all inquiries and requests for registration to 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI CONFERENCES, P. 0. Box 26, Coral Gables, Florida | 
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Survey on Prolonged-Illness 
Does your company want to meet the greatly increased 
current demand for health insurance? If it does, then 
Gerhard Hirschfeld, director of the Research Council 
for Economic Security in Chicago, has something of 
interest to offer you in this issue. His article deals with 
the survey now being conducted by the Research Council 
on the topic of prolonged non-occupational illness found 
among employed persons. Begin this interesting article 


on page 10. 


What’s Your Tax I. Q.? 
Do you know all the ways in which your tax bill can be 
pared down? Are you thoroughly familiar with all the 
deductions you can make? If your answer is no, or if 
you just want more general information on the subject 
of taxes. turn to our timely article on page 25. 


University of Miami 
You are invited to an interesting insurance conference 
to be held at Miami Beach, starting April 15, 1953. This 
is the first of an annual series. For further details, turn 


to page 28. 


Cut Those Claims Costs 


The new independent appraisal plan is making cuts in 
claims costs for casualty companies all over the country. 
The “sky’s the limit” philosophy may be passing into 
the great beyond. To find out the why and wherefore, 
see page 36. 


Departments in this Month’s Issue 


Editorials, p. 6; Tue Specrator’s View, p. 8; Washington 
Report, p. 19; Verdict, p. 30; Investments, p. 32; On 
the Horizon, p. 35; New England, p. 38; Sales Briefings, 
p. 41; Tax Analysis, p. 42; Canada, p. 43; Cross Coun- 


try, p. 44. 
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TEN YEAR 

TOTALS IN 
MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 


TEN YEAR 
TOTALS 
EACH MONTH 
1941-1950 


Something Old 


ITH its January issue THE SpPecTATOR began its 

86th year of publication and it believes, of de- 
voted service to the insurance industry. The first 
issue was in 1868. The Civil War was shortly ended 
and the Nation chose as its president the great war 
leader U. S. Grant. The year 1868 was one of travail 
for the country but one of great progress for insur- 
ance. The uncertainty of the war years were followed 
by the bitter political battles over reconstruction. 

Men turned to insurance for security. This en- 
couraged promoters, some of whom were unscrup- 
ulous, and there was need of a strong monitor. THE 
SPECTATOR began its work in Chicago to such a pur- 
pose. So well accepted by the industry was its firm 
stand against wild cats and fly-by-nights that it 
yielded to a universal demand and moved to New 
York, the center of insurance activity. 

THE Spectator in New York since has endeavored 
to be a worthy influence in all that is good insurance- 
wise for the citizens of this country. This means 
unremitting effort to maintain sound insurance and 
an informed prosperous agency organization. 
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WINTER MONTHS 
HAVE LARGEST 
FIRE LOSSES! 


REACH PEAK IN 
DECEMBER! 











Something Vow 


UCH that was written concerning the first year of 

publication of THE SpecTAToR can be repeated in 
this, its 86th year of issue. In 1868 America was proud 
to elect as its President, a General who had led the nation 
to victory; so in 1953 in the inauguration of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, there came to the Presidency a general who 
had led his country and its Allies to the greatest military 
triumph in world history. 

The country’s leaders are now as in 1868, engaged in 
bitter controversy as to the wisest program for recon- 
structing its economic machine. And again men of every 
stature are seeking security and protection. 

The business of insurance with 85 more years of service 
and beneficence has now almost universal acceptance. 
The previous year it enjoyed its greatest prosperity and 
even greater growth was anticipated for the years to comie. 
THe SPECTATOR through the intervening years has con- 
tinued its determination to serve the institution of insur- 
ance in all its multiple lines, confirmed in its belief that 
the best results for the country and her citizens is attained 
through sound insurance companies and a_ prosperous 
informed agency force. 
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Goer Dewey of New York, aroused by the continued heavy automobile death 
and destruction toll with its resultant automobile insurance problem, has called for 
a mandatory automobile liability law—in more familiar and more discredited terms— 
compulsory automobile insurance. Unfortunately, while the demand may catch a mea- 
sure of unthinking popular acclaim, it is not the remedy for the evil. 


In the opinion of The Spectator, supported, it believes, by the record, the con- 
tinued high accident rate stems from three causes: first, a breakdown in traffic law 
enforcement; second, a need of more modern highways and third, a failure to enact 
suitable car inspection legislation. If a compulsory automobile law could lower the ac- 
cident rate caused by an over-age car speeding on a horse and buggy highway filled 
with buses and trucks running on time schedules, then it would win universal accep- 
tance, the insurance industry included. 


A compulsory automobile law, as is evidenced by the experiences in Massachusetts, 
however, never accomplishes any of the benefactions which its proponents claim for it. 
It has not lowered the accident rate nor reduced insurance costs. Indeed, the loss rate 
according to The Spectator Insurance Year Book for automobile liability insurance in 
Massachusetts in 1951 was 60 per cent and in 1950, 57 per cent against a national 
average automobile liability loss ratio of 46 per cent in 1951 and 32 per cent in 1950. 
The New York loss rate in both 1951 and 1950 was 43 per cent. Compulsory automo- 
bile insurance does not strike at the root of the trouble nor does it correct any of the 
weaknesses in motor car operation. 


Insurance agents in every town and city must join their companies in a protest 
against legislation designed to appeal to the popular fallacy that state regulation can 
cure every public disorder—even law enforcement laxity, lack of car inspection regu- 
lation, and an antiquated program of highway construction. 


The compulsory automobile law has been a failure in Massachusetts. Citizens, car 
owners, insurance agents and the insurance companies have suffered because the power 
of selection so important in reducing overall insurance costs has been denied the under- 


By 3. V Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 





writers. 


The time to stop the continuing trend toward the left is during this session of 


legislation at Albany. 


Soe ething | a 


F you drive carelessly, tolerate unjust jury verdicts or 

exorbitant repair charges, or permit lax enforcement 
of traffic laws, you are helping to raise insurance claim 
costs and to raise your own insurance rates. 

So be a wise motorist: follow these five simple rules— 

1. Drive safely. 

2. Obey traffic laws. 

3. Support law enforcement. 

1. Keep your car in safe-driving condition. 

>. If you serve on a jury, by all means grant the 
actual damages to which you think the plaintiff is law- 
fully entitled—but don’t let your sympathies overrule 
your sound judgment. Extravagant awards made on the 
basis that “insurance companies have lots of money” in 
reality punish all automobile owners by raising the cost 
of their insurance. 

8y observing these five rules, you can help reduce the 
traffic toll and help keep insurance rates down. 


AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 


Something x 


| byemtgh ene peril underwriting is bound to become 
an important factor in property insurance un- 
derwriting. As a matter of fact, under a sound pro- 
motion by a united industry, a multiple peril policy 
is almost certain to replace a fire policy for the pro- 
tection of home owners. 

One thing however is most essential that this come 
to pass, that is a standard policy with uniformity on 
the perils protected, and sensible and equitable in 
its method of making the rates. Without this the in- 
dustry may well be facing the greatest public relations 
error of this century. 

A multitude of forms will cause confusion among 
agents, to say nothing of the hapless assured. An 
agent with eight or nine companies in his office could 
conceivably have as many different multiple forms 
issued to his clients. Off-the-cuff-rate-making that 
throws established procedures into the waste-basket 
might bring severe financial set-backs, rather than the 
enhanced competition sometimes claimed. 


It is a simple dichotomy: uniformity or anarchy. 
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OUR 2nd QUARTER CENTURY 


THE ADMINISTRATION at Bankers National will con- 
tinue its policy of friendly service to policyowners and 
agents. It is this kind of service that has helped us in 
our phenomenal growth. If you would like to learn 
more about this kind of administration, and the com- 
plete ALL IN ONE plan that insures against injury, 
sickness, death, and old age write to Bill Sieger. 


Xinhers, Nate 
Life Insurance Company 


MOnTCLAIR, ih. hb 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 





LIFE @® ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH ¢ .HOSPITAL 
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THE 
SPECTATOR'S 
VIEW 


- - - editorial 

comments and notes on 
various articles you will 
find as you go through 


this month’s issue 


Prolonged Illness 


If your company is one that is at- 
tempting to meet the current demand 
for health insurance, Gerhard Hirsch- 
feld, director of the Research Council 
for Economic Security in Chicago, has 
some jmportant information for you 
beginning on page 10. 

In his article Mr. Hirschfeld ex- 
plains the aims and methods used in a 
survey now being conducted by the 
Research Council. The survey deals 
with prolonged non-occupational illness 
among employed persons. 

There is great need for this type of 
survey at present, for with the high 
cost of hospitalization, surgical and 
medical care, an individual or the head 
of a family might well find himself at 
the brink of financial and social bank- 
ruptcy after a protracted illness. As 
more and more people realize this situ- 
ation, the demand for insurance pro- 
tection multiplies. 

It is up to the insurance industry to 
meet this new need. 

At present the survey under way is 
confined to persons in private, non- 
agricultural employment. If more 
funds become available, a series of 
studies will be made, each dealing with 
different segments of the population, 
including dependents, the aged, the 
self-employed, the farm population, 
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GOOD POLICY 


...to get renewals out well in 
advance of expiration, and de- 
liver them personally. Main- 
tains regular contact with 
your assured; may lead to 
additional business; speeds 
receipt of commissions! 

One of a series of Helpful Hints 


from Successful Agents. Watch 
this column for more. 


and it’s a 
GOOD POLICY 
that bears this seal 


a progressive, agency-minded 
Company of unquestioned fi- 
nancial stability, nationally- 
known for prompt, capable, 
friendly service. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + SAN FRANCISCO 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT + NEW YORK AND 
SAN FRANCISCO 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT «© PHILADELPHIA 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT « CHICAGO 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT + ATLANTA 


INTERNATIONAL FACILITIES 
WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 





government employees, the retired, and 
others. 

Only non-occupational disabilities, 
excluding normal pregnancy, which 
cause an employee to be absent from 
work for more than four consecutive 
weeks, are presently under investiga- 
tion. 

Though far from complete, data com- 
piled by the survey thus far has given 
some tentative indications relative to 
the most frequent disabilities, the aver- 
age duration of each, age factors in 
prolonged illness, and prolonged ab- 
senteeism amgng the more highly 
skilled male worker and all other male 
personnel. 


Tax Quiz 


There comes a day every year when 
John Q. Public is forced to say “uncle” 
from the place it hurts most: his pocket- 
book. 

This annual utterance will still be 
made with reluctance this year in spite 
of the fact that Uncle Sam has kindly 
extended the deadline for income tax 
returns to March 16th. 

Our tax quiz, however, might be of 
assistance in pointing out some of the 
ways by which this year’s tax bite can 
be much smaller in your case. For in- 
stance, do you know if you can deduct 
the cost of entertaining those three cus- 
tomers you met while on vacation with 
your wife last summer? 

You'll find the answer on page 25. 


New Conference 


The University of Miami School of 
Law invites you to attend the first of 
its annual insurance conferences for 
the entire industry in Miami Beach, 
Florida, starting April 15, 1953. 

Under consideration by outstanding 
authorities in the insurance field will 
be such subjects of common interest as 
state or federal regulation, taxation of 
assets or business transactions, state 
licenses, investment problems, etc. 

For further details on this important 
new conference, turn to page 28. 


Lower Claim Costs 


On page 36 you will find the story 
behind a method currently in use—in 
fact, it has been in operation since 
1947—which more and more casualty 
companies are considering as an effec- 
tive measure in combatting today’s 
high automobile claim costs. 

Wherever the Independent Appraisal 
Plan is in operation, claim costs are 
being reduced considerably. Be you 
agent or company man, this plan de- 
serves your consideration. 








Mere payment 
of premiums , 
| does not insure — 
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@ It is easy to buy fire 








insurance but difficult 
to prove a loss. 
When fire occurs you 
must be able to prove 
what you lost and its” 
cash value. ; 
With Continuous Amer- 
ican Appraisal Service, 
you will always be ~ 
prepared. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL | 


@ pe 


Over Fifty Years of Service | 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES | 
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For Prompt Loss Payment, Make 


MILL OWNERS MUTUAL 


Your Insurance Headquarters 





Losses are paid within 24 hours after 
receipt of satisfactory proof of loss at 
the home office. Give your policy 


holders this fast service. 


Mill Owners Mutual Is .. . 


Big enough to serve you, small enough 
to know you. Send for information on 
profitable agency opportunities. 





FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office * Des Moines, Ia. 
The Doorway To Protection 


Fire, Allied Lines; Inland Marine, Automobile, Casualty 
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Planning Better Coverage for 
Prolonged-Illness 


by 
Gerhard Hirschfeld 


Director, Research Council for Economic Security 











TABLE I 


National Sample for Study of Prolonged 
Non-Occupational [llness 


Con- Manu- _‘ Transport, 
Total Mining struction facturing Pub. Util. Trade Finance Service 
Total Employment* 39,394 909 2,316 15,776 4,109 9,706 1,906 4,672 
(in thousands) 
Survey Quota 400 8 24 160 40 100 20 48 
(in thousands) 
Geographical Distribution of Survey Quota 
(employment in thousands) 
New land 33.6 a 1.6 16.0 2.4 8.0 1.6 4.0 
Middle Atlantic 107.6 2.4 5.2 44.0 12.0 24.0 8.0 12.0 
North Central 92.8 8 4.0 52.0 8.0 16.0 4.0 8.0 
West North Central 31.6 : 2.0 8.0 4.0 12.0 1.6 4.0 
South Atlantic 42.8 1.6 3.6 16.0 4.0 12.0 1.6 4.0 
East South Central 17.2 4 8 8.0 1.6 4.0 4 2.0 
West South Central 24.8 2.0 2.0 4.0 4.0 8.0 8 4.0 
n 8.0 8 1.2 ne 4.0 Pm 2.0 
Pacific 41.6 3.6 12.0 4. 12.0 2.0 8.0 





* SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Private Non-Agricultural Employment,” Jan. 1952 (unadjusted). 


OTECTION against loss of in- 
come caused by illness has long been 
the concern of the health and acciden 
insurance industry. Financial loss is 
particularly pronounced when the ill. 
ness extends over several weeks or 
months. Disabilities of this type may 
be serious enough to be termed “catas. 
trophic” illnesses. In the following 
article Mr. Gerhard Hirschfeld, direc. 
tor of the Research Council for ico- 
nomic Security in Chicago, describes 
the survey on prolonged non-occupa- 
ttional illness among employed persons 
which his organization is now conduct. 
ing. 

Mr. Hirschfeld points out that the 
statistics presented in this article 
are based on the experiences of a 
group of 26,000 employees over a 
three-month period. He _ cautions, 
therefore, against extending the ra- 
tios in time or applying them to any 
other group of employees. An accu- 
rate interpretation of the findings 
will have to await the completion oj 
the survey for the full sample oj 
400,000 persons over a period of 12 
months. The purpose of this article 
is to show the type of data that the 
survey is expected to develop. Fur- 
ther inquiries may be made directly 
to the Research Council for Eco- 
nomic Security, 111 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4. 


'E*RADITIONALLY, the American 

people have believed in the bene- 
fits of insurance. In recent decades the 
tremendous volume of life insurance in 
force has been supplemented by an in- 
creasing demand for protection against 
loss of income and, still more recently, 
against hospital, surgical, and medical 
expense. Indicative of this demand is 
the fact that at the end of 1951 nearly 
77 million persons were protected 
against hospital expense, as contrasted 
with 7 million ten years ago. Protec- 
tion against surgical expense covers 
about 65 million persons, as compared 








TABLE II 


Number and Rate of 
Prolonged Absences 
Absences 





Number of Numberof Per 1000 

Employees Absences Employees 
Total Personne! 26,420 238 9.1 
Male 21,857 201 9.2 
Female 4,563 37 8.1 
2,693 8 2.9 
Male 2,632 6 2.3 
Female 61 2 32.8 
Clerical 4,504 27 6.0 
Male 1,835 12 6.4 
Female 2,669 15 5.6 
Skilled 3,357 50 14.9 
Male 3,357 * 60 14.9 

Female 0 0 es 

15,866 153 9.6 
Male 14,033 133 9.6 
Female 1,833 20 10.8 
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with fewer than 7 million at the end of 
1941. Medical expense protection cov- 
ers nearly 28 million persons, as con- 
trasted with about 3 million previously. 
At present, protection against loss of 
income resulting from disability covers 
nearly 40 million persons or about two- 
thirds of America’s breadwinners. 


Higher Costs 


One form of protection, still in its 
infancy, aims at insuring persons 
against the cost of disabilities that may 
incapacitate them for several weeks or 
months. One of the factors largely re- 
sponsible for the demand for insurance 
coverage is the high cost of hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical, and medical care during 
a protracted illness. Coupled with loss 
of income for several months, prolonged 
illness may be economically disastrous 
to an individual or family. 

The efforts of insurance companies 
to cover this risk has been severely 
handicapped by the absence of accu- 
rate and comprehensive data regarding 
prolonged illness. The absence of such 
data has hampered prepaid hospital, 
surgical, and medical groups from de- 
termining the areas in which action is 
needed and what form the action 
should take. Moreover, without this in- 
formation neither industry nor labor 
can determine intelligently whether 
employee benefit plans should be ex- 
tended to cover prolonged illness or 
what type and extent of coverage is 
indicated. Governmental agencies, both 
on a state and federal level, are simi- 
larly handicapped in dealing effectively 
with the problem. 

Many excellent studies have been 
made in the field of health. However, 
they have generally been limited to 
one community or area, to short-term 
illness, to total permanent disabilities, 
or to chronic illness. The National 
Health Survey of 1936 is perhaps the 
most comprehensive study to date. It 
was conducted, however, during eco- 
nomic conditions differing radically 
from those which exist today. More- 
over, it was primarily an inventory of 
all illness, regardless of duration in 
terms of frequency of incidence; it 
made analyses by age, sex, and various 
socio-economic characteristics of the 
people affected. 

Current research into health prob- 
lems is varied: the cost of hospital 
care among low income groups, a study 
of the utilization of health services by 
members of the Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New York, an inventory of 
al! illnesses in a particular community, 
a study of chronic illness in one com- 
munity, the incidence of illness of a 
sample of families and what these fam- 
ilies do about illnesses, and the illness 
experience of families covered by some 


medical or hospital plan attempting to 
determine how well the plans meet 
medical needs. 

It became apparent to the Research 
Council that, apart from and supple- 
menting these studies, a survey was 
needed which would determine the na- 
ture, extent, and economic significance 
of prolonged illness. To that end, data 
would be gathered on the incidence and 
duration of prolonged illness, the na- 
ture of these illnesses; and how the 
costs of such illnesses are being met. 
A single study of the entire population 
was impracticable. Instead, it was 
planned to make a series of studies, 
each to deal with a different segment 
of the population. The study currently 
under way deals with persons in pri- 
vate, non-agricultural employment. If 
the necessary funds can be obtained 
similar studies will deal with depend- 
ents, the aged, the self-employed, the 
farm population, government em- 
ployees, the retired, and other groups. 

The current study of prolonged ill- 
ness among employed persons is con- 
fined to all non-occupational disabili- 
ties, excluding normal pregnancy, 
which cause an employee to be absent 
from work for more than four consecu- 
tive weeks. The decision to study this 
particular group first was based on 
the fact that it comprises a very sub- 
stantial portion of the population (pri- 
vate, non-agricultural employment is 
about 40 million), that much of the 
information was available from com- 
pany records, and that the results of 
such a study could be put to immedi- 
ate use by management, labor, com- 
mercial insurance, the medical profes- 
sion, prepaid hospital, surgical, and 
medical groups, and others. The com- 
pleted study is expected to cover the ex- 
perience of at least 400,000 employees, 
or about one per cent of private, non- 
agricultural employment. Represented 
in the sample are all industries, estab- 
lishments of varying sizes, the nine 
census regions of the United States, 
and metropolitan, urban, and semi- 
rural communities. Table I presents the 
employment sample by the nine census 
regions and the major industry groups. 


Assembling Data 


In arranging for the installation of 
the study, the setting up of procedures, 
and the training of personnel, the Re- 
search Council carries on negotiations 
separately with each participating com- 
pany. Data are assembled in a series of 
four schedules. Two of the schedules 
are designed as worksheets to simplify 
the recording of the information, the 
third is a questionnaire addressed to 
the employee upon his return from a 
prolonged illness, and the fourth is 
concerned with the _ establishment’s 











TABLE Ili 


Number of Work Days Lost 
During Prolonged Absences 

















Number 
of Work 
Number Days Lost 
Number of of Work Per 1000 
Employees DaysLost Employees 
Total Personnel 26,420 12,182 461 
Male 857 10,411 476 
upervisory o 
Male 2,632 258 98 
Female 61 86 1,409 
Clerical 4,504 1,476 327 
Male 1,835 573 312 
Female 2,669 903 338 
Skilled 3,357 2,395 713 
le 3,357 2,395 713 
Female 0 0 0 
15,866 7,967 502 
Male 14,033 7,185 612 
Female 1,833 782 426 


Relation of Prolonged 
Absences and All Absences of 
One Week or More 


Total 
Number of Prolonged 














Absences Absences Per Cent 
Total Personnel 1,185 238 20.09 
Male 909 201 22.11 
. 2 1 oe 
upervi J 
“a 44 6 13.64 
Female 3 2 66.66 
Clerical 227 27 11.89 
Male 87 12 13.78 
Female 140 15 10.71 
Skilled 105 50 47.62 
Male 105 50 47.62 
Female 0 7”  Cieewe 
Other 153 18.98 
Male 673 133 19.76 
Female 133 20 15.04 
— ne 
— 


Relation of Workdays Lost 
During Prolonged Absences 
and All Workdays Lost Dur- 
ing Absences of One Week or 


More 

Work Days 

Lost During 

Total Work Prolonged 

Days Lost Absences Per Cent 
Totai Personnel 21,505 12,182 56.65 
Male 7,521 10,411 59.41 
. ae - ba =3 
upervisory = 

Male 560 258 46.07 
Female 95 86 90.53 
Clerical 3,135 1,476 47.08 
jale 1,195 573 47.95 
Female 1,940 903 46.54 
Skilled 3,040 2,395 78.77 
Male 3,040 2,395 78.77 
Female mm *) oie hee 
14,675 7,967 54.28 
Male 12,726 7,185 56.47 
Female 1,949 782 40.13 
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medical care program and employee 
benefit plans. Each company commits 
itself to report illness experience for a 
minimum period of 12 months, the 
data being recorded when the employee 
returus to work. Since it will require 
some time to obtain participation to 
the full extent of the final sample of 
400,000, the distribution of which has 
to be balanced proportionately both by 
industry and by region, the study will 
actually extend over a considerably 
longer period than one year. Planned 
with the help of industrial relations 
and medical people, the schedules were 
designed to be completed in most cases 
from available records. They were 
tested in several pilot studies conducted 
at volunteer establishments. 


Schedule A (see Chart 1) was de- 
signed to provide an overall picture of 
the impact of prolonged illness in terms 
of incidence, duration, and production 
time lost. Part 1 of Table 3 of this 
schedule is a tally of all absences due 
to non-occupational illness or injury 
broken down by sex, occupation, and 
duration of absence. Part 2 converts 
the number of absences recorded in 
Part 1 to number of work days lost. 

From these data it will be possible 
to determine the rate at which absences 
of more than four weeks are occurring 
for all employees, for each sex, among 
the four occupational groups (super- 
visory, clerical, skilled, and other pro- 
duction workers), and for male and 
female workers within each of these 
occupational groups. 

Such information will permit a de- 
termination of the scope of the prob- 
lem of prolonged illness in terms of the 
rate of absence and average duration. 
It will also provide clues as to possible 
problem areas related to sex and occu- 
pation. For example, the returns for a 
group of 26,000 employees over a three- 
month period show nine prolonged ab- 
sences per 1,000 employees. As indi- 
cated in Chart 2 and Table II, the 
experience of this group showed no 
appreciable difference in the rate of 
prolonged absence between male and 
female employees. Although it is too 
early to draw any conclusions from 
these figures, it is interesting to note 
that the skilled male group shows 14.9 
absences per 1,000 employees, as 
against 9.2 for all male personnel. The 
comparison would point up one possi- 
ble problem area. 

The importance of prolonged absence 
is reflected in lost time. For the em- 
ployer, it means loss of production. The 
more highly skilled the worker, the 
greater is the loss of production. There- 
fore, it is of particular interest to note 
in Part 2 of Schedule A that the 9 
prolonged absences per 1,000 em- 
ployees represent a loss of 460 work 


Chart 2 (right) pictures the 
number of work days lost 
through prolonged non- 
occupational illnesses clas- 
sified according to sex 
and type of work done. 


> 
Chart 3 (right) represents 
a comparison of the per- 
centage of prolonged 
non-occupational illnesses 
with the percentage of 
employment in groups. 
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Chart 4 


SURVEY OF THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF PROLONGED NON-OCCUPATIONAL ILLNESS AMONG EMPLOYED PERSONS 


Summary of Cases of Hinesses of More Than 4 Weeks 
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days per 1,000 employees. This is 
equivalent to the loss of seven full-time 
workers for the three-month perio:. Ip 
contrast, in the case of the skilled male 
group, the loss amounted to 713 work 
days per 1,000 employees, an increase 
of over 50 per cent. This is the equiva. 
lent of 11 skilled male workers over 
three-month period. 

One of the most interesting aspects 
of the problem of prolonged illness is 
its relation to illnesses of all duracions, 
Tables IV and V show that prolonged 
absences accounted for 20.09 per cent 
of all absences of one week or more; 
in the skilled male group prolonged 
absences totaled 47.62 per cent «f all 
their absences. The number of work 
days lost during prolonged absences 
accounted for 56.65 per cent of all 
work days lost; in the skilled male 
group work days lost during prolonged 
absences represented 78.77 per cent of 
the total work days lost by the skilled 
workers. 





Problem Areas 


Chart 3 (page 13) points up the 
problem areas which may warrant more 
intensive investigation. Although at 
this stage they cannot be anything 
more than signposts, it is nevertheless 
interesting to compare the percentage 
of prolonged illness with the percent- 
age of employment in each group. For 
instance, the supervisory group, which 
represented 10 per cent of total em- 
ployment, accounted for only 3 per 
cent of all prolonged absences, making 
for an index of minus 67. In contrast, 
the skilled male group, constituting 
less than 13 per cent of total employ- 
ment, accounts for 21 per cent of all 
prolonged absence, making for an in- 
dex of plus 65. Chart 3 gives a graphic 
presentation of this comparison. 

The heart of this study is a case by 
case record of employees who have 
been absent from work because of 4 
non-occupational disability for more 
than four consecutive weeks. Detailed 
information is recorded on Schedule C 
(Chart 4) regarding the employee’s age, 
sex, marital status, number of depend- 
ents, occupational group, income group, 
length of employment, duration of the 
disability, medical diagnosis, and 
whether or not the employee returns te 
the job he had prior to his illness. 
Where the employee is insured under 
group plan benefits, information is re- 
quested as to the amounts charged for 
various medical services and _ the 
amounts paid by the plan. 

Test studies over a full-year period 
have indicated an absenteeism rate be- 
cause of prolonged non-occupational 
illness of between 30 and 40 per 1,(00 
employees. Based upon this ratio the 
full sample of 400,000 employees may 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


*TRADE MARKS 


Making an excellent impression is, 
of course, part of any executive's 
job. Helping you do just that with 
every letter you send out is the par- 
ticular function of the IBM Electric 


Executive* Typewriter. 


It's not only the distinctive type faces 
from which you can choose; it's the 
spacing of each character in every 
word and line that gives your letters 


that "Executive appearance." 


Next time you receive a letter typed 
on an IBM Executive Typewriter, 
compare it with others in the same 
mail. Better yet, telephone or write 
the nearest IBM office today, or mail 
the coupon below. We'll be glad to 
show you the difference an IBM Ex- 


ecutive can make in helping you make 


the best impression. 


IBM, Dept. SI 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


( I'd like to see the 
IBM Electric Executive Typewriter. 
(0 Please send brochure. 


Name. 





Company. 





Address 





City State. 
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produce about 14,000 such case his- 
tories. This mass of detailed informa- 
tion of thousands of cases of prolonged 
illness will make possible an analysis 
of relationships between prolonged ill- 
ness and the age, sex, occupational 
group, income group, and marital sta- 
tus of the workers affected. These data 
will also indicate the relationship of 
employee benefit plans, as well as of 
insurance and other related programs, 


to the incidence of prolonged illness. 

At the time this article was prepared 
sufficient information has been received 
for the documentation of 334 case his- 
tories. This small number has not per- 
mitted extensive analysis. However, 
compilations have been made showing 
the most frequent disabilities and the 
average duration of each. The disease 
groups presented in Chart 5 are coded 
in accordance with the Manual of the 








TABLE VI 


Percentage Distributions of Employment and 
Prolonged Absences by Occupational Groups 


Per Cent 
Per Cent Number of of Total 
Number of of Total Prolonged Prolonged 
Employees Employment Absences Absences Index 
Total Personnel 26,420 100 238 100 
Male 21,857 82.73 201 84.45 2 
Female 4,563 17.27 37 15.55 —10 
upervisory 2,693 10.19 8 3.36 —67 
Male 2,632 9. 6 2.82 —T75 
Female 61 .23 2 -84 oy 
Clerical 4,504 17.05 27 11.34 -33 
Male 1,835 6.95 12 5.04 —27 
Female 2,669 10.10 15 6.30 38 
Skilled 3,357 12.71 50 21.01 65 
Male 3,357 12.71 50 21.01 65 
Female 0 awe i ~ 
15,866 60.05 153 64.29 7 
Male 14,033 53.11 133 55.88 5 
Female 1,833 6.94 20 8.41 21 





a—Too small a number to justify calculating an index. 





























































































































Chart 5 
MOST FREQUENT DISABILITIES MEAN DURATION IN WEEKS 
PERCENT WEEKS 
? 20 10 Q 10 20 30 
DISEASES OF THE | 
DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 
RESPIRATORY | 
DISEASES 
FRACTURES 
NEOPLASMS 
| ARTHRITIS AND 
RHEUMATISM 
| 
TABLE VII 
Percentage Distribution of Age Groups 
By Most Frequent Disabilities 
Diseases of Diseases of Arthritis 
All Digestive Respiratory and Rheu- 
Ilinesses System System Fractures Neoplasms matism 
Age Group No. % No. % No. % 0. % No. % No. % 
24 and under 2 86«6.8 6 6.2 4.3 3 (1 4 23.5 ; 
25-34 65 «(19.4 21 (21.7 12.8 7 26.0 3 (17.6 1 6.3 
79 «23.6 36 (37.5 1123.4 6 22.2 2 11.8 3 (18.7 
45-54 7 «22.1 16 16.7 1123.4 6 22.2 6 35.3 3 18.7 
25.1 16 16.7 17 (36.1 5 18.5 1 5.9 7 43.7 
85 and over 13.2 1 1.0 rem ee 1 6.9 1 6.3 
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International Statistical Classificction 
of Diseases, Injuries, and Causes oj 
Death, Volume 1, the Sixth Revision 
adopted in 1948, and published by 
the World Health Organization. 

The five disabilities shown account 
for 203, or 61.1 per cent, of the 334 
cases. When the nature of the discbil- 
ity is related not only to~age and sex 
but to occupation, duration of employ- 
ment, income group, benefit plans, in- 
surance programs, type of industry, 
size of establishment, region, and other 
factors, such statistics should be of 
considerable practical value. 

The age distribution of the 334 em- 
ployees who had prolonged illnesses 
also presents an interesting story, even 
though it is purely illustrative. As 
Table VII shows, only 3.2 per cent of 
these cases involved persons who might 
be classified as aged (65 or older). 
In only two of the disease groups did 
the workers over 45 account for more 
than one-half of the cases. Of course, 
these figures will become more mean- 
ingful when this age distribution is 
compared to the age distribution of 
the total number of employees sur- 
veyed. The statistics are presented at 
this time to indicate the type of infor- 
mation that Schedule C can be ex- 
pected to yield when the study is 
completed. 

Notwithstanding the detailed infor- 
mation requested in Schedule C, it was 
felt that additional information was 
necessary in order to determine the 
full impact of prolonged illness upon 
the employee. The employee alone is 
the repository of this information. 
Schedule D was designed to be com- 
pleted by the employee upon his re- 
turn to work. In order to appraise 
more fully the economic impact of the 
illness upon the employee, he is asked 
if he holds any hospitalization, surgical, 
medical care, or sickness compensation 
insurance over and above what he may 
hold as part of a company plan. He is 
also asked if major budgetary items 
were sacrificed, personal property sold, 
debts accrued, or financial assistance 
required to pay for the cost of his ill- 
ness. Information is requested as to 
where the treatment was received 
(hospital, clinic, doctor’s office, at 
home), and how he was referred to the 
doctor who treated him, or to the |ios- 
pital or clinic. This information should 
present a picture of the type of medical 
facilities used and indicate what kind 
of educational program might be 
adopted in order to improve and ex- 
tend the utilization of the community's 
health facilities. 

The fourth and final part, Schedule 
B, asks the company to list the medi- 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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What about your heart? 


ac no other part of the body has 
been studied as intensively as the heart. 
Today new techniques are being developed 
to reveal more and more facts about how 
the human heart works. 


A great deal has been learned about the 
sources of energy which enable the heart to 
perform its Herculean task. The heart must 
drive five to ten tons of blood through the 
arteries and veins every day—365 days a 
year—for the 68 years of the average indi- 
vidual’s lifetime. In this period, the amount 
of blood pumped may reach the impressive 
total of 250,000 tons. Moreover, the heart 
must function continuously—resting only 
a fraction of a second between beats. 


Studies in the diagnosis and treatment 
of heart disease have also led to improve- 
ments in the interpretation of heart mur- 
murs, electrocardiograms, and X-ray 
photographs of the heart and blood ves- 
sels. In addition, these studies have brought 
about a better understanding of the action 
of heart drugs so that they may now be 
used with greater benefit to patients. Many 


other advances have also helped make it 
possible for doctors to diagnose and treat 
heart trouble more effectively now than 
ever before. 

Encouraging as this progress has been, 
the fact remains that heart disease is still 
the leading cause of death. It is wise for 
everyone to take certain simple precau- 
tions to protect the heart so that it may 
continue to do its job as one grows older. 
Here are some of them: 


1. Do not wait for the appearance of 
symptoms that may indicate heart trouble 
—shortness of breath, rapid or irregular 
heart beat, pain in the chest—before seeing 
a doctor. It is wiser to arrange now—while 
you are feeling well—to have a thorough 
heaith check-up. Such check-ups often re- 
veal heart disorders in their earliest stages 
when the chances for control—and pos- 
sibly cure—are best. It is wise to have a 
complete health examination every year— 
or as often as the doctor recommends. 


2. Keep your weight down. Excess 
pounds tax both the heart and the blood 


vessels. Doctors are now stressing the im- 
portance of diet in the treatment of various 
heart and blood vessel disorders. For ex- 
ample, restricted diets have benefited many 
patients. 


3. Learn to take things in your stride. 
Avoid hurry, pressure and emotional 
upsets that may be brought about by over- 
work, too much and too sudden physical 
exertion, and other excesses. These can 
cause your heart to beat faster and put an 
extra burden on your circulation. 


Even if heart disease should occur, re- 
member that most people who have it can 
live just about as other people do—but at a 
slower pace. In fact, when patients follow 
the doctor’s advice about adequate rest, 
weight control, and the avoidance of nerv- 
ous tension and strenuous physical exer- 
tion, the outlook is reassuring. 


Doctors can now say to many heart 
patients: “If you live within your heart’s 
limitations, your chances for a happy and 
comfortable life are good.” 
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Elmer is the Smith’s dog. He keeps intruders away, watches over the children, 
gives warnings in event of fire, and in general, renders faithful service to the family. 


As efficient as Elmer is, the one thing he can’t do is to provide dollars and cents protec- 
tion. If fire damages or destroys his master’s home and its contents, if burglars break in 
and steal, if innumerable other costly losses occur, Mr. Smith will wish he had supple- 
mented Elmer's work with some dependable insurance. 


In your community, you ll find many Mr. Smiths — both in private life and in business. 
They think they are well protected. Often it is quite a task to convince them that they're 
not. 


But A2tna’s corps of friendly, informed agents are having remarkable success in doing 
so. Through use of modern survey methods such as Plandex and the Atna Plan, through 
use of tested Aétna sales aids and the service of trained specialists in AZtna field offices, 
through use of Atna’s Loss Prevention and Claim Handling facilities, AZtna agents are 
proving to prospects everywhere that there is no substitute for adequate, reliable insurance. 


AETNA CasuaLTy AND SuRETY Company 


The Aina Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 





LIFE ANO CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
4Emma Life Insurance Company A bile I e Company 
ABtna Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Health Insurance 


FFORTS to get bipartisan support 

for major recommendations of the 
President’s Commission on Health 
Needs of the Nation were begun even 
before the 83rd Congress took up its 
work on Capitol Hill. 

Early in the session, the Senate Sub- 
committee on Health was preparing an 
omnibus bill incorporating a number 
of these proposals, and advocates of 
the Commission’s stand were hopeful 
that the new Administration would sup- 
port at least part of the plan for State- 
managed health care. It was realized, 
however, that in professional medical 
circles the program might lack popu- 
larity. 

As urged by the Commission, health 
insurance would be made available to 
everyone either through expanded pri- 
vate systems of the type now existing 
or through new State bodies, called 
“health authorities.” Federal, State, 
and local taxes would supplement, but 
not replace, privately-financed health 
insurance under what the Commission 
described as the “most feasible” way 
of paying for the program. 

Patients would choose their own doc- 
tors, while each doctor would be “free 
to practice in the manner he deems best 








for the patient and himself under a sys- 
tem of remuneration which is satisfac- 
tory to the profession.” 

The plan calls for added federal 
health expenditures of $1 billion per 
year, with three-quarters of the sum 
labeled for participating States on a 
fund-matching basis. Of the remainder, 
$100 million would be used to help 
schools train more doctors, dentists, 
and nurses; $75 million would go to 
hospitals and other health facilities; 
and $20 million would be added to 


medical research funds. 


N\gm 2 


By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


In addition, the Commission recom- 
mends creation of a national depart- 
ment of health and security and a fed- 
eral health commission, elimination of 
race segregation in medical schools 
and hospitals, and appropriation of fed- 
eral matching funds to aid local health 
departments and provide salaries for 
public health personnel. 


Benefits Up 
NSURANCE benefits paid in con- 


nection with medical costs more 
than doubled between 1948 and 1951, a 
Social Security Administration study 
has revealed. 

In the earlier year, U. S. citizen spent 
$7,288 million for all kinds of medical 
care and received $606 million in bene- 
fits. Three years later, they paid $8,816 
million and took in $1,353 in benefits. 

These figures, however, fail to show 
the income loss caused by illness 
amounting to $5.4 billion in 1951. Of 
this amount, 8.4 per cent was covered 


APPOINTED ACTUARY 





The operation and direction of the ac- 
tuarial department of the Philadelphia 
Life Insurance Co. will be the respon- 
sibility of Louis Johnson, who was ap- 
pointed actuary effective January Ist. 





ington 
we eport 


by insurance benefits totaling $456 mil- 
lion. 

Thus, the combined costs of medical 
care and loss of income in 1951 were 
$14.2 billion, while the insurance re- 
turn to policyholders was $1.8 billion. 
This means that private health insur- 
ance met about 13 per cent of personal 
costs of sickness during that year. 

Breakdown of the Social Security 
figures shows that in 1951 hospitaliza- 
tion insurance benefits of $897 million 
covered 36 per cent of the $2,471 mil- 
lion paid privately for hospital care. 
Physicians’ services cost $2,684 mil- 
lion, and insurance payments were $456 
million, leaving 83 per cent unin- 
sured. 

Evidence of continuing growth of 
private insurance against sickness, and 
especially of group insurance, is fur- 
nished in the study. Total premiums 
for both group and individual policies 
increased from $1,391 million in 1948 
to $2,409 million in 1951. 

Commercial insurance companies 
and non-profit plans taken collectively 
furnished larger returns to policyhold- 
ers in 1951 than in 1948-50. Benefits 
amounted to 63 cents on the premium 
dollar in 1948. By 1951 they had risen 
to 75 cents. In this connection, the 
study says, a “substantial number” of 
insurance companies finished 1951 with 
no gain, or even a net loss, on their ac- 
cident and health business. 

According to Social Security, the 
rapid rise in the dollar volume of pri- 
vate insurance against illness has been 
accompanied by a swift growth in the 
number of insurance contracts in force 
and the number of persons having at 
least some form of coverage. Neverthe- 
less, the agency underscores the statis- 
tics showing that the vast bulk of the 
cost of sickness and accidents in 1951 
was paid by the private citizen from 
his own funds. 


Budget Director 


TTENDING the meetings of the 
new Cabinet, and reporting di- 
rectly to President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, is Budget Director Joseph M. 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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ff Proc THOSE ey0) RAGS CAN 


TCAUSE SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION— 


SIN OTHER WORDS— SET THe 
MOUSE ON Baia. RE / 


Perhaps you never thought of paint rags and oily cleaning cloths as fire hazards. But 
they can be as dangerous as burning matches. The material heats up internally 
through chemical action—smolders—and finally bursts into flame. Don't risk a 
mystery fire in your home. Either throw out such rags promptly or keep them in metal 


containers with tight covers. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE°*CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY STANDARD INSURANCE CO. CF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








This advertisement also appears—in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U. S. NEWS ond WORLD REPORT. Clinton L. Allen, President 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Actna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 





THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 


SERVICES 





Underwood Enters Punched Card Accounting Field 


Underwood Corporation will enter 
the punched card accounting field in 
1953 by introducing in the United 
States a complete line of equipment of 
advanced design, according to an- 
nouncements by P. D. Wagoner, Chair- 
man, and L. C. Stowell, President, of 
Underwood. 

Arrangements have been made with 
Powers-Samas Accounting Machines 
Ltd., of London, a subsidiary of Vick- 
ers, under which Underwood will dis- 
tribute and service Samas products 
in the United States, Canada and other 
parts of the Western Hemisphere. The 
equipment distributed by Underwood 
will be marketed under the trade names 
“Underwood” and “Samas.” 

These machines have cards of three 
different sizes and one of the cards 
used is smaller than 2 x 3 in. The 
smaller cards provide a number of 
advantages, requiring less filing space 
and smaller machines for punching, 
sorting and tabulating operations. This 
will bring the benefits of punched card 





For Making Dry 
Photocopies 


\ new machine that make it possible 
to produce dry photocopies of any docu- 
ment in less than 30 seconds has been 
produced by the American Photocopy 
Equipment Company, Chicago. Called 
the Auto-Stat, the device makes a fin- 
ished copy in two simple steps. It 
eliminates drying, the manufacturer 
points out, and requires no darkroom 
or special running-water set-up. It can 
operate on a desk top. 

(he autostat, said to be low in cost, 
operates on a transfer facsimile prin- 
ciple that employs two different types 
of paper—a No. 1 sheet sensitive to 
light and a No. 2 sheet not sensitive to 
light. Both papers are coated with spe- 
cial emulsion. The original and the 
No. 1 sheet, face to face, are first placed 
in the contact printer. After being with- 
drawn the No. 1 sheet is then placed 
face to face with No. 2 sheet in the 
processing unit. The operator then 


accounting methods to medium and 
smaller size business organizations, as 
well as to the large offices. 

The equipment includes a complete 
line of Automatic Key Punches, Auto- 
matic Verifiers, Reproducers, Inter- 
preters, Interpolators, Sorters and 
Tabulators, designed to meet the needs 
of industrial, commercial, financial, in- 
stitutional and governmental organiza- 
tions of every kind and size. A com- 
plete line of equipment is available 
for a 40-column capacity card which 
measures 2 in. x 4.687 in., and a still 
smaller card with 21 columns capacity 
measuring 2 in. x 2.750 in. 

Samas products will be handled as 
a separate Underwood Division, with 
H. R. Russell as Manager. Mr. Rus- 
sell has spent many years in the 
punched card and office equipment in- 
dustry in the United States, Canada 
and abroad. Headquarters for the Di- 
vision will be at One Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


For Further Information Circle 1 on Card. 


eevee 


takes the two sheets from the unit and 
has a printed copy on the No. 2 sheet. 


For Further Information Circle 2 on Card. 
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New Home & Office Safe 


A war-borne trend to buy bonds and 
store them in the home has resulted in 
a new type of safe for keeping these 
as well as stocks, jewelry and other 
valuables. 

Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio, has pro- 
duced a small home and office safe 
named the Guardian. Small, compact 
and thoroughly tested for fire, impact, 
explosion and burglary, the Guardian 
bears the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., label for Class C Fire and T-20 
Burglary. 

Newly redesigned and styled, the 
Guardian Safe is now available. 


For Further Information Circle 3 on Card. 





New photo-copying equipment makes copies in half a minute. 
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Booklet on Fidelity Bonds 


A booklet on fidelity bonds, entitled 
“Fidelity Bonds—An Informative Re- 
view for Accountants and Auditors,” 
has been published by The Surety As- 
sociation of America. An up to date 
revision of an earlier publication, it 
affords the accountant or auditor the 
essential background which he should 
possess with regard to fidelity bonds. 

The foreword of the booklet empha- 
sizes the relationship existing between 
the accountant and his client. 

“Not the least important factor en- 
abling him to make worthwhile recom- 
mendations is his understanding of the 
role fidelity bonds play in protecting 
the client against losses caused by em- 
ployee dishonesty, and the relationship 
that should exist between fidelity bond 
coverage and the extent of detailed 
tests by the independent public accoun- 
tant of the client’s records.” 

The booklet goes into detail concern- 
ing the various forms of fidelity bonds 
available for commercial enterprises, 
and it is also for that reason a basic 
study for surety company personnel, 
insurance buyers and producers. 

For Further Infermation Circle 4 on Card. 


How to Close 


A new agent's booklet devoted en- 
tirely to closing the sale has been pub- 
lished by the Agency Management As- 
sociation. Titled The Close, the booklet 
concentrates on an important but 
neglected area of selling. 

Written in narrative style, The Close 
examines some sales that weren’t com- 
pleted and lists the reasons for failure. 
One chapter deals with building the 
right attitude for closing throughout 
the sale, and emphasizes that the close 
is an inseparable part of the sales in- 
terview. 

Field tested closing techniques are 
presented in such a way that the agent 
can learn how to adapt standard tech- 
niques to make himself a more effective 
sales closer. Another section gives the 
answers to common objections raised by 
prospects. A number of organized 
closes, including the Chassis close, the 
Purdue close, the Profit close and the 
Texas close, are explained. 

The booklet also includes a chapter 
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OF INTEREST TO 


of hints on closing, along with a dis- 
cussion of how to use motivation in the 
close. 

New and veteran agents alike can 
use the 84-page illustrated booklet to 
improve their sales techniques. Mem- 
ber companies are incorporating The 
Close in their new agent training pro- 
grams as well as in retraining courses. 

Author of the booklet is Burkett W. 
Huey, Assistant Director of Company 
Relations. Copies have been distributed 
to Manager’s Handbook subscribers. 
For Further Information Circle 5 on Card. 


New Casualty Book 


A supplement to the last edition of 
the New Jersey workmen’s compensa- 
tion law pamphlet, which includes re- 
cent important amendments to the law, 
has been published and is now ready 
for distribution, the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies has an- 
nounced. 

The new supplement contains a di- 
gest of the effect of the 1952 amend- 
ment, their texts, and annotations of 
recent decisions construing the law. 
The price of the supplement is 30¢ per 
copy. Copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Editor, Law Publications, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York 38, 
i 4 


First Fire Figures 

A short cut to the evaluation of fire 
companies and companies writing fire 
lines is contained in the new, 1953 Fire 
Index, published annually since 1868 
by THe Spectator. A new and unique 
feature of the Fire Index will be Tue 
Spectator’s Factual Financial Ap- 
praisals for each company shown. I[n 
split second time you will be able to 
estimate a company’s financial sound- 
ness, liquidity and loss-paying ability, 
the three factors used by Spectator 
experts in these new company ratings. 
The book contains the latest financial 
and underwriting statistics of stock 
companies, mutuals, reciprocals and 
Lloyds. There is a table showing multi- 
ple line underwriting results, much 
other important data. Published in 
March. 


For Further Information Circle 6 on Card. 
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New Fire Partition 
What is said to be the first Under- 


writers’ Approved one-hour movable 
steel] partition is described in a recent- 
ly published brochure. Included are 
detailed drawings and descriptions of 
the Underwriters’ Test. This one-hour 
movable steel fire partition, the VMP 
MOBILFIREWALL, answers the need 
for a one-hour fire partition in storage 
areas and other special spaces in pub- 
lic buildings, schools, hospitals, labora- 
tories, communication companies, fac- 
tories, and other buildings! 

For Further Information Circle 7 on Card. 


Sample Forms Folder 


An attractive file folder containing 
sample forms will prove helpful to in- 
surance men who want to cut costs in 
business forms as well as streamline 
the handling of these forms. Issued 
by the Alfred Allen Watts Co., Inc. of 
New York, the green and black folder 
contains a filing tab in which sample 
forms are placed. 

The inside cover is devoted to illus 
trations covering a wide variety of 
form construction features adaptable 
to the varying needs of punch card tabu- 
lators, teletype and bookkeeping m2 
chine equipment or handwriting. 

The folder contains 17 “Don’ts” and 
15 “Do’s” for good form design. 

For Further Information Cirele 8 on Card. 
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The phenomenal growth of the chemical industry in this country 
ean be attributed to a small group of men who have devoted their 
lives to the painstaking research necessary to the development of 


new formulae and substance. 


Excess has, for years, served in the growth of reinsurance 
and, through experience, arranged contracts which adequately 


provide necessary protection. 





EXCESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


99 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. © 6 East 11th Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


CASUALTY, FIRE, FIDELITY AND SURETY REINSURANCE 
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write that truck-bus insurance the 
quiz. 
you're 
If you’re in a hurry to get where the profits are—start moving! rial fi 
Truck-bus insurance is wide open to you—with no servicing headaches, a ” 
P essior 
no specialized technical knowledge, no follow-up work. accour 
Markel takes care of all that. You just step on the gas—and sell! Answe 
page. 
This is what you have to offer—a tailor-made 1. Ye 
. , . , , ; bu 
Markel policy, 24-hour engineering service, highway driver-checks, hi 
traffic-hazard reports, day and night claims service, $1 
° ‘ ° ‘ tes 
safety meetings, award systems, and mechanical inspections. 
It all adds up to much-lower-than-average accident 
rates for your prospects—and consequently lower premiums! 
‘ ry 
All you do is sell these free extras . . . Markel takes care of > _ 
delivering them. Your truck-bus commission is clear profit. 
Want further details? Mail us the coupon—but start moving today ! Ao Ff 
‘onpe 
wre rre) o  . Te REE “p10 
- MARKEL SERVICE INC, jou ‘1 
MARKEL SERVICE, Inc. WOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va to 
Richmond, Va., Dept. SP-2 : — 
Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this “Eliminates The Cause to Eliminate The Accident” aya jo 
kind of coverage. Without obligation, send me . Exclusive Underwriters for the wT ¥ 
at once all the details on Markel Service and * American Fidelity & Casualty Company, Inc. _ 
the 10-Point Plan to Profits. The largest stock company in the world 
. : specializing in motor carrier coverages. 194 ay 
— — Look for this symbol ‘davyes 
Address el : of safety on trucks and [eos 
buses everywhere p NOA ‘nN 
- City _Zone State 
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Your 
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you know your federal 


quiz. 


fessional society of 
accountants. 


page. 


of March—comes 
also federal income tax time. Do 
taxes—what 
they can do to you—what you can do 
to them? Try this three-minute tax 
(Editor’s note: three minutes if 
you're an expert.) It is based on mate- 
rial furnished by the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, the national pro- 
certified public 


Answers are reversed on bottom of this 


l. Your son worked for you in the 


5. 


. You 


a. Take a full $600 dependency 
exemption for him. 

b. Take a half exemption. 

c. Take no exemption. 


. While on vacation with your wife 


last summer, you entertained sev- 
eral men you do business with. Is 
this — 
a. Deductible as a business ex- 
pense? 
b. Not deductible, since you were 
vacationing ? 
c. Deductible only if you and 
wife file a joint return? 


made a non-business loan of 
$2,000 to a friend last March, and 
he promptly disappeared, leaving 
absolutely no trace. You can prob- 
ably — 

a. Deduct the full amount as a 

bad debt on your 1952 return. 
b. Deduct only half of it. 
c. Take no deduction at all. 


. You earned more than $3,600 in 


your business. The social security 
tax is — 
a. Not levied on your own in- 
come. 
b. $81, paid with your income 
tax return. 
c. $54, paid to the Social Secur- 
ity Board. 
d. $54, paid with your income 
tax return. 


Which of the following contribu- 
tions is not deductible? 
a. Your local Community Chest. 
b. The American Legion. 
c. A political party. 
d. The YMCA. 


~ 


10. 


business last summer, and you paid 
him a total of $591. He also won 
$10 in an advertising slogan con- 


6 You failed to take all your allow- 
able deductions on your 1950 re- 


a. No longer file a claim for a 
refund. 

b. File a refund claim as late as 
1954. 

c. Stop worrying, since you will 
get a refund automatically. 


. Your wife works for you in your 


business. She — 

a. Is required to pay social se- 
curity. 

b. Is not subject to social secur- 
ity. 

c. Can choose whether she does 
or does not want social secur- 
ity coverage. 


. In December, you spent $1,000 for 


built-in bookshelves and _ wall-to- 
wall carpeting for your office, on 
which your lease has three years to 
run. You can — 
a. Deduct the $1,000 on your 
1952 return. 
b. Amortize the cost over the 
next three years. 
c. Depreciate it over the life of 
the furnishings. 


. There are a few leaks in the shingle 


roof of your office building, so you 
construct a new tile roof. Taxwise, 
the cost is — 
a. Deductible as a repair. 
b. Deductible in the current year 
as an improvement. 
c. Depreciable—a portion deduc- 
tible each year of its useful 
life. 


In determining your taxable in- 
come, which of the following taxes 
you pay is not allowed as a deduc- 
tion? 

. Real estate tax. 

6. State income tax. 

c. State inheritance tax. 

d. Motor vehicle license fee. 
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Life 





Number of marriages is down 4 per cent from 195] total. Cause: fewer 
unmarried people in total population. Metropolitan Life statistics 
predict it won't go up till the 1960's. 

What effects will the new leadership in Washington and in the major 
labor unions have on the nation? Attend: round table meeting of 
the American Management Association, February 16-18 in Chicago. 
Among featured speakers at February meeting: Leroy A. Lincoln, 
Chairman of the Board, Metropolitan Life. 

Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Association of Omaha established an 
all-time record with a total of more than 100 million dollars of pre- 
mium income in 1952. 

While life insurance ownership in various countries of the world has 
increased from 34 per cent to 1,500 per cent since the end of World 
War II, the net gain in family protection, according to an Institute 
of Life report, has not been nearly so large. 

They’re currently sending out the Harold R. Gordon Memorial Award 
ballots. Winner will be the man who has contributed most—by out- 
standing services during 1952—to the A & H industry. 

New England Mutual closed its books for 1952 with a total of $381 mil- 
lion dollars of new business—gain was 13 per cent over last year’s 
total. 

Half of the stocks purchased by Life companies last year were preferred; 
but in 1951] over half were common. The Institute of Life also states 
that Life companies bought less securities in 1952 than in 1951. 

Danger spots in the home: Men have greatest number of accidents on 
stairs and steps, second greatest in bedroom; just the reverse for 
women. 

An Institute of Life graph shows: average amount of life insurance in 
force compared to the total number of families in each state is be- 
tween $5,000 and $6,000. District of Columbia has highest with just 
over $9,000. Mississippi is lowest, $2,000. 





General Economic Picture 


Report from U. S. Chamber of Commerce: Unless the budget is modified 
by the new administration and Congress, it will cost us an average 
of $1,757 per family in fiscal 1954. 

The inflationary boom to diminish during 1953. To be a year of high 
priced selling effort and selling costs—a more competitive year, pre- 
dicts Dean Neil Jacoby of U.C.L.A.’s School of Business Administra- 
tion. 

Sustained high level of births will shoot our total population over the 
160 million mark by end of 1953. But new restrictions on immigration 
prohibit further large gains. 

Caution is the keynote: Widespread optimistic agreement on the future— 
as we have today—prevailed at the beginning of 1929 and again in 
1937. 

Census Bureau looks for a decline in the annual growth of households 
during the 1950's. Present figure: 44 million. Will be only 47.7 million 
in 1955; 50.8 million by 1960. 

Household magazine recently came up with a survey on non-metropolitan 
families. Here’s how 2,178 families replied to insurance question: 
77.5% carried Life; 59.3%, Hospitalization; 44.6%, Health or Acci- 
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dent; 85.5%, Fire; 59.3%, Tornado or Windstorm; 16.2%, Burglary; 
78.3%, Liability and Property Damage (Auto); 53.9%, Collision; 
53.0%, Fire and Theft (Auto). 

The way they’re spending now, Federal purchases of goods and services 
will be rising through most of 1953, stable in 1954, and falling in 
1955—says the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

By all signs, people have saved more in 1952 than in any year since 1945, 
according to The National City Bank of New York. 

After thorough study the Department of Commerce paints this picture: 
The future for total private spending on new construction and durable 
goods is strong. But—within a few years this spending is expected 
to drop! 

“Prospectus for Investors”—a VA publication—is now available at regional 
offices. It points up the high investment caliber of Veterans Admini- 
stration direct loans. VA believes: direct loans are almost free of 
principal risk to lender. Plus, the guarantee offers liberal advantages 
to the investor. 


Property 





A. Herbert Nelson, Minnesota Insurance Commissioner, is currently sug- 
gesting to the 1953 legislature that they iron out the present Minnesota 
Standard Fire Insurance Policy. He’s pointed out that our way of 
life has greatly changed since 1895 when the policy was adopted . . . 
BUT needed changes in our fire insurance laws have not kept pace. 
Mr. Nelson is the first insurance commissioner to search out the exist- 
ing defects, and to offer a solution. 

Under the Anderson Act (New York State, 1951) the U. S. Branch of The 
Yorkshire Insurance Co., Ltd. will join with its wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, The Yorkshire Indemnity Co. of New York. Consolidation 
will not be completed until December 31, 1953. Details involved and 
statistical advantage of a year-end-date brought about this decision. 
New name: The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York. 

They’ve picked the judges who will decide the winners in I.A.C.’s “best 
advertising” contest among agents and brokers: Reginald Clough, 
publisher of Tide; Ralph E. Richmond, vice president, The National 
Underwriter Co.; Louis A. Vincent, general manager, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters; John O. Cole, Despard & Co., New York; and 
Raymond D. Parker, president, Parker-Allston Associates, Inc. Win- 
ners will be announced on March 26, 1953. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters has been surveying loss adjusting 
practices in Philadelphia since January 19. They’re operating out of 
a temporary field office—six days a week. All fire and extended 
coverage losses may be cleared to interested companies for their final 
approval and payment through this office. Note: this survey involves 
only losses occuring under fire policies with extended and/or ad- 
ditional extended coverage endorsement. All losses—whether ad- 
justed by agents, fieldmen or adjusters—will be examined. 

Historically, insurance stock prices are very high. That’s the word from 
Geyer & Co., insurance stock specialists. And they’re not necessarily 
over-priced just because the equities of the group are selling at such 
highs, they explain. The firm reports: 1952 was outstanding profit- 
wise for companies writing “fire” insurance risks primarily. Under- 
writing profit margin on fire was about 10 per cent; automobile 
physical damage margin around 8 to 9 per cent. Result: highly favor- 
able underwriting experience MAY lead to reductions in rates. 
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Convention: 


MIAMI'S 
FIRST ANNUA 
CONFERENCE 


by Herbert A. Kuvin, LLB 


Instructor in Law, University of Miami 


O less an authority than the United 

States Supreme Court in 1944 in 
its decision (in the famous South- 
Eastern Underwriters’ case) that in- 
surance was “commerce,” and was sub- 
ject to Federal Regulation, as inter- 
state commerce, took judicial notice of 
the tremendous economic value, effect 
and considerations of the insurance in- 
dustry. 

Law Schools, and in fact most insti- 
tutions of higher learning, have been 
derelict in failing to comprehend the 
vast field and need for training the 
people to fill the personnel require. 
ments of the insurance industry. Hence 
the industry was required to undertake 
the task of training and teaching per- 
sons to fill the various positions of re- 
sponsibility. Some schools of Busi- 
ness Administration have covered the 
subject matter of insurance and some 
schools of law have taught insurance 
law. 

The insurance industry, in order to 
keep pace with its steady growth, in 
addition to such schools and institutes 
that it has created and maintains, also 
conducts conferences, sessions, joint 
meetings and conventions. But these 
media of exchange of ideas have been 
limited to regional, topical, sectional, 
or specific topics. 

But, on consideration, it clearly ap- 
pears that all types of insurance com- 
panies have basic common problems: 
of state or federal regulation; taxation 
of assets or business transactions; state 
licenses; investment problems; and 
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many others, common to each company 
regardless of type. 

Dr. Russell A. Rasco, Dean of the 
University of Miami School of Law, 
conceived the idea of an Insurance 
Conference for the entire industry to 
discuss these problems, and the “Miami 
Insurance Conference” was born. It 
will be held annually in Miami Beach, 
Florida, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Miami School of Law. At 
this conference all types, phases and 
subjects vital to the insurance industry 
will be discussed. Outstanding author 
ities will be called upon to deliver talks 
and papers on subject matter suggested 
by and recommended for the industry. 
People in any way connected with in- 
surance may attend. 

The first such conference is already 
under way. It will be held at the 
Roney Plaza Hotel in Miami Beach, 
Florida, starting April 15th, 1953, and 
will run for five days. Persons who 
attend the conference are urged to 
bring their spouses, since a program 
has been arranged to keep them occu- 
pied and interested. 

Since the 8th annual Miami Tax 
Conference will be held on the same 
dates, arrangements have been made 
to hold joint sessions on the subject of 
“Estate Planning” so that the partici- 
pants of each conference can jointly 
benefit from the discussions of taxation 
and insurance as they apply and af- 
fect each other. A joint session on Pan- 
American matters has also been ar- 
ranged. 








The conference sessions will be in- 
terspersed with social events to make 
the 5 day period a pleasant mixture 
of business and pleasure. 


The Miami Tax Conference has 
proved such a successful undertaking 
that it is anticipated that the Insurance 
Conference will be equally successful. 
In fact, a survey of the general counsel 
and other officers of some of the lead- 
ing insurance companies evinced such 
enthusiasm, that it is expected the 
Miami Insurance Conference will be 
an annual “must” affair. 

The School of Law, University of 
Miami, by reason of the encouraging 
answers received to its inquiries, has 
inaugurated a comprehensive and com- 
plete insurance law curriculum. This 
curriculum will be given to students 
working for their Bachelor of Law 
Degree and is so arranged that such 
students will have received and passed 
all of the required courses in full com- 
pliance with the standards of both the 
American Bar Association and the As- 
sociation of American Law Schools. 

The insurance industry, according to 
the answers to the survey, is very en- 
thusiastic over the forward step taken 
by the University of Miami. This is a 
move to give a student an opportunity 
to take a set of “elective” subjects 
which will prepare him for a definite 
place in the insurance ipdustry, with- 
out sacrificing any of the necessary and 
required basic subjects that a Bachelor 
of Law Degree or State Bar admission 
examination requires. 
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You don’t always travel alone 
when you go 


ATE HOLLIs had a strange feeling that 
K she had lived this day before. It was 
going to a pattern that was sharply famil- 
iar, sharply reminiscent of something that 
had happened once before. She jabbed a 
paring knife into the potato she was peel- 
ing and held it up and looked at it for a 
moment. Somehow, the potato had some- 
thing to do with it. 


She heard steps coming down the stairs 
and across the center hall and then a voice 
behind her. “Do I look all right, Mother?” 


Kate turned and looked at her daughter 
as she came into the kitchen—tall and 
trim in a neat gray suit and checkered 
blouse—and then it all came back to her. 


Suddenly Kate had the feeling that this 
was not today ... this was not her daugh- 
ter coming into the kitchen, but she her- 
self. Yes, for an instant it seemed as if 
this were that day, more than twenty-five 
years before, when Kate had walked into 
the kitchen at home and said, “Do I look 
all right, Mother?”’—because that was the 
day Fred Hollis was coming to dinner for 
a very special reason, too. 








Kate Hollis forced her thoughts to re- 
turn from that instant of reverie. “You 
look lovely, Ann. What time did you say 
Jim would be here?” 


“In about an hour, Mother. Guess I'd 
better start getting things ready in the 
dining room, don’t you think?” 

_There was one important difference, 
Kate thought after Ann had left, On that 
day, her own father was still alive and had 
spoken with Fred Hollis as any prospec- 
tive father-in-law might. But today she’d 
have to handle this alone. ... 


Alone? Well, not entirely. She recalled 
how helpless she had felt, at first, when 
her husband died eight years before. But 
then she found how carefully Fred had 
worked things out to help her make deci- 
sions such as this as the years went by. 

The insurance program that he and Cliff 
Walters had worked out together had 
come to serve as a year-to-year guide. 
When Ann reached college age, the ques- 
tion had not been whether she could go, 
but simply where—because Fred had left 
a separate New York Life policy to take 
care of the expense. 


And now this new decision would be 
easy, too. With Ann through college, there 
was no reason for her not to marry Jim 
and start a home of her own. He was a 
fine, sensible boy and should do well as 
time went on. And Kate knew that she 
would never be a financial burden to them, 
because she had her regular checks from 
New York Life to take care of her. This 
young couple could live with the same 





feeling of independence that she and Fred 
had had—and she knew that that was 
what Fred would have wanted. 


Kate Hollis picked up another potato 
and began to peel it methodically. Yes, 
she thought, she had traveled full circle. 
And somehow it seemed to Kate that a 
good part of the circle had been carefully 
drawn a long, long time ago. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY} 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious, 
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SALE OF DAMAGED VEHICLE 
APPROVED BY COURTS 


HE Lincolns bought a new Nash 
on June 1, 1950. On June 17, 
1950. while their daughter was driv- 
ing it, the car left the highway, turned 
over, and was damaged extensively. It 
was covered for collision damage by 
the General Casualty Company of Wis- 
consin. Various negotiations as to set- 
tlement and repair were entered into 
but without success. Each party blamed 
the other for the failure to reach an 
agreement. In October, 1950, the in- 
sureds brought suit. In November, they 
sold the unrepaired car without notice 
to the company. The policy provided 
that the company might pay the loss in 
money, or it might repair or replace 
the automobile or the damaged parts, 
or it might take the automobile at the 
agreed or appraisal value. 

The company contended that the in- 
sureds breached the policy by selling 
the car without notice or permission, 
thus depriving the company of the op- 
tions under the policy. The jury de- 
cided in favor of the insureds. 








Appeal 


On appeal, the lowa Supreme Court 
affirmed the jury’s verdict, saying: 

These options gave the insurance com- 
pany substantial rights. But they must 
be exercised within the time provided in 
the policy; or where, as here, no definite 
time is specified, within a reasonable time. 
Dosland v. Preferred Risk Mutual Ins. Co., 
supra, and cases cited. We find this apt 
language in 29 Am. Jur. 945. # 1267: 

“Where no time is fixed by the policy 
for the exercise by the insurer of its op- 
tion, it must give notice thereof within a 
reasonable time, and if it does not make 
its election in apt time, and give the in- 
sured notice, the right to rebuild or repair 
does not exist. If the election to replace 
or repair the property is not made within 
the period fixed by the express terms of 
the policy, and notice given, the right of 
action becomes complete in the insured, 
and no subsequent election on the part of 
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verdict 


aa By LUKE A. BURKE 
etic gs Member of the New York Bar 


the company, not assented to by the in- 
sured, will divest that right of action.” 

The insurer must evidence its election 
of the option by some unequivocal act. 
46 C. J. S. 131, #1195. The notice of elec- 
tion must be “clear, positive, distinct, and 
unambiguous.” Dosland v. Preferred Risk, 
supra. 

Defendant’s difficulty at this point lies 
in the fact that it did not exercise either 
of the options of which it now says it was 
deprived by the sale of the car by any 
definite, unequivocal act or notice to its 
insured, not within a reasonable time. The 
damage occurred on- June 17, 1950, and 
the automobile was not sold by plaintiffs 
until the following November. Surely they 
were not required to wait interminably for 
their insurer to make up its mind as to 
which of the three ways specified in the 
policy it would elect to follow. 

It is true that it was first agreed the 
car would be repaired in Kansas. But 
this agreement was terminated by mutual 
consent when it was discovered the work 
would not be completed there for almost 
three months after the accident. The car 
was returned to Marshalltown, and then 
taken to Des Moines; as plaintiff George 
B. Lincoln says, to secure an estimate; 
as defendant says, to be repaired. It was 
returned to Marshalltown upon the order 
of Mr. Lincoln. But we do not find that 
defendant’s election to repair is shown by 
the kind and quality of proof designated 
in the Dosland case. supra. Defendant 
apparently abandoned this option, if it 
had ever definitely and unequivocally 
adopted it, and began negotiations look- 
ing to a money settlement. It was not 
entitled to more than a reasonable time 
to elect, and there is no proof it did so, 
within the rules of law set forth above, 
<o definitely as to require a verdict by 
direction of the court. At the best, there 
was a jury question on the issue of whether 
defendant had made any election within 
a reasonable time. 

(Lincoln v. General Casualty, Towa 
Supreme Court, October 14, 1952). 


INSURED HIT BY PROPELLER 


HE insured had been taking flight 
training as a student under the G.I. 
bill. He was training at Fl Dorado, 


Arkansas. He decided to see his family 
in Forrest City, Arkansas, and a flight 
instructor agreed to fly him there. He 
was to return by automobile. The in- 
structor took the plane up at El Dor- 
ado, and landed at Forrest City, but 
the insured piloted the plane most of 
the way. When the insured left the 
plane he was hit by the propeller. He 
suffered injuries including the loss of 
an eye. 

The policy contained a clause which 
said that it did not cover injuries re- 
ceived “as a result of or while partici- 
pating in aeronautics or air travel 
except as provided in Part H... .” 

Part H provided, “This policy cov- 
ers such injuries, caused by any of 
the hazards of aviation or aeronautics, 
only if received while the Insured is 
riding as a fare-paying passenger in a 
licensed passenger airplane provided 
by an incorporated common carrier of 
passengers and while operated by a 
licensed transport pilot upon a regu- 
lar passenger route between definitely 
established airports.” 

The airports at El Dorado and For- 
rest City were definitely established 
airports. The flight instructor was a 
licensed transport pilot. The plane was 
a licensed passenger airplane provided 
by an incorporated common carrier of 
passengers. The cost of the trip was 
part of the insured’s training and would 
have been paid for by the government 
except for the accident. The United 
Air Service, Inc., which was giving the 
insured his training, did not fly a 
regular passenger route between the 
cities but merely conducted air taxi 
operations or non-scheduled flying. 

The crux of the problem. therefore, 
was whether, under these facts, the in- 
sured was entitled to disability bene- 
fits under the policy. 

The U. S. District Court for the 
Western District of Arkansas decided 
that the insured was entitled to the 
disability benefits. We quote a part of 
the court’s reasoning: 

At the outset of the consideration of this 
contention of the parties it should be noted 
that the provision “as a result of or while 
participating in aeronautics or air travel” 
is the exclusionary clause of the policy, 
and part H merely provides an exception 
to the exclusionary clause under certain 
conditions. 

Plaintiff contends that his injuries were 
received in such a manner as to come 
within the exceptions contained in part H 
of the policy. It is true, as heretofore 
stated, that plaintiff was in a licensed pas 
senger airplane provided by an incorpor- 
ated common carrier of passengers and 
operated by a licensed transport pilot. J: 
is also true that the airports at El Dorado 
and Forrest City were definitely estab- 
lished airports. However, the plane was 
not being operated upon a regular pas- 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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@ There are individual units of the 
r CCH INSURANCE LAW REPORTS for 
i. the insurance spheres of widest in- 
terests. 
Each selective unit covers the new de- 


d cisions from all higher jurisdictions in 
le its own particular province. 


For selective reporting of new insur- 
n ance cases, to get the latest decision 
s first, depend upon this different, fast, 
authoritative reporter. 





2 SELECTIVE * PROMPT e CONVENIENT 
; Write for complete details on these Re- 


orters. When writing, also request copy 
of complimentary “Rapid Tax Finder”. COMMERCE, CLEARING; HOUSE,. INC.. 


0 Address Desk §8-253 PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


F 522 Fietw Ave. 214 N. MICHIGAN Ave. 1329 E Srreer. N. W. 
$ New YORK 36 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


investments 


A SHIFT IN PUBLIC THINKING 


SURVEY was made recently to 

determine just why people invest 
money in securities—the motivating 
force that channels a portion of the 
public savings into common. stocks. 
There are many avenues open to the 
saver today, but the most heavily trav- 
eled is still not the one leading to stock 
ownership. We may assume that the 
reasons for investing in bonds, mort- 
gages and savings accounts today are 
the same as those which motivated 
investors twenty, fifty or a hundred 
years ago, but the motivation of the 
common stock investor is importantly 
different. 

Those who do invest in stocks today 
have a variety of reasons for doing so 
and contrary to talk you may hear 
now and then, the hope of a quick 
profit is not one of them. In fact it is 
the last reason given in the survey. By 
far the most important reason is to 
obtain a gradual appreciation of capi- 
tal and a greater income than can be 
obtained from a savings account. Fun- 
damentally, this is an important change 
in investment thinking. 

Does all this mean that the Ameri- 
can public has become more conserva- 
tive in its thinking, or imbued with a 





sense of dollar security that overrides 
all other interests? That is hard to be- 
lieve when one thinks of the vast sums 
spent every year at the race tracks, in 
various lines of small time gambling, 
such as the one-armed bandit and pin 
ball machines, plus the many under- 
cover gambling opportunities held out 
to those with “heavy money” and a de- 
sire to lose it. No, there has been no 
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mass change in the craving of the pub- 
lic to bet a few dollars now and then, 
but there has been apparently a change 
in its thinking about investments. 
The new thinking has come about 
through the restrictions and restraints 
placed on how money may be invested 
in common stocks, bonds or any other 
type of securities. It is no longer as 
easy to buy or sell securities as it is to 
place a bet at a_pari-mutuel window. 
The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the Federal Reserve Bank and the 


~|T’s NEVER BEEN 
Bune THAT WA 








Governors of the Stock Exchange have 
done much to place the facilities for 
security trading on a higher plane and 
to prevent them from being used as a 
gambling arena. Most of us can remem- 
ber when pools operated with little or 
no restraint and when stocks of lead- 
ing American companies could be 
purchased by anyone with a token pay- 
ment and a bare whisper of financial 
responsibility. To put it bluntly, the 
public then considered the purchase 
and sale of stocks and bonds as just 
another form of gambling. It is high 
time that this thinking was changed, 
for it was the cause of untold agony 
and distress. Those who would never 
think of betting on the horses or fre- 
quenting a gambling casino, would buy 
stocks and bonds on slim margins and 
mortgage other property to buy more, 
on tips, hunches, “inside information” 
and, least of all, on knowledge. To 
them this was investing, not gambling 
and, like holding a job in a bank, was 
considered respectable. The public has 
not changed, but the investment vehi- 
cle has become more sedate. 


The survey, supporting other in- 
quiries along similar lines, indicates 
that the old approach to the market 
has passed and that the public now 
takes more seriously the surplus it 
builds up, whether it goes into a say- 
ings fund or a security. The attitude 
of the public and of the government 
agencies, has brought about a new «p- 





« 


proach and a new confidence to the 
subject of investments. This is all to 
the good, as it broadens the field of in- 
vestment interest. As a pertinent exam- 
ple, a life insurance agent today, be- 
cause of the increased importance of 
investment values, can tie in his insur- 
ance approach with plans his prospects 
may have for the future. Such estate 
planning, of which insurance is an in- 
tegral part, leads as time goes on to 
new types of insurance to fit in with 
the hopes and aspirations of the pros- 
pect. Thus a field of continuing insur- 
ance is opened, instead of a one time 
call. A greater service is given the pub- 
lic and an improved public relations 
job is done for the industry. This is 
possible through the greater stabiliza- 
tion of financial markets and a more 
professional approach to investment 
problems. 

Today we have Pension Funds, Com- 
mon Trust Funds, Investment Trusts 
and the professional handling of in- 
dividual funds with long term objec- 
tives. These investors have new funds 
constantly coming to hand, and they 
have plans as to where best to invest 
them. This does not mean that markets 
will not fluctuate, going down during 
periods of business adjustment and re- 
turning to higher levels in periods of 
prosperity. It does mean that invest- 
ment funds will be more intelligently 
used, will contribute more to the 
growth of the country and be a more 
stabilizing factor in periods of adjust- 
ment. 

As in so many other fields, the last 
twenty years have brought major 
changes to the investment world. The 
surveys indicate that the public senses 
this change and now considers its sav- 
ings as an integral part of the family 
plans for the future. Savings are now 
seldom built on “get rich quick” 
schemes. The gamble still flourishes, 
and probably at an increasing tempo. 
but is not confused as in the past with 
a program of savings ahd investments. 
This orientation of the public mind 
will in itself contribute to a sounder 
economy. 
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Steep grades, rough roads, a man in 
a hurry — and a broken clutch plate. 

Not much of a story, except that 
it happened in Italy, and his “near- 
est friendly dealer” with a part in 
stock was four thousand miles away. 

Yet a new clutch plate arrived 
from the U. S. by plane within 36 
hours! 

It was forwarded by a unique 
insurance service — part of the Cas- 
ualty Claims Division of American 
International Underwriters. Chalk 
up another American abroad who 
swears by his AIU insurance — and 
by his American broker who con- 
vinced him he needed it! 

Thousands of American brokers 
and agents like yourself are now 
handling overseas protection, on 
everything from personal property 
to world-wide corporations. Special 





knowledge is needed—but not by you! 

Simply obtain the same sort of 
information required for domestic 
risks, and bring it to AIU. Special- 
ists will plan the coverage you need 
for your client. Gaps and overlaps 
are avoided. Policies are in familiar 
U. S. terms — enforceable in U. S 
courts. Yet they conform to every 
law, custom and insurance peculi- 
arity of the particular foreign state. 
Claims service is on the spot in prac- 
tically every country where Amer- 
ican people or enterprises go. Losses 
are paid in the same currency as 
the premium is paid. This includes 
U. S. dollars where local] laws permit. 

Foreign risks can add a new—and 
booming — source of commissions 
to your portfolio. Why not canvass 
your present accounts and prospects 
now — before your competitors do? 


Remember, you don’t have to be 
an expert to handle foreign risks. 
Take them to AIU—and AIU is 
your expert! For full information 
and literature, write to Dept. S of 
the AIU office nearest you. 


WORLD, 
% 4, ° 
Ee: Ni American 
a \ 
a_\_X /\) International 
a rf . 
~ Underwriters 


New York 5, New York....102 Maiden Lane 
Boston 9, Mass. 148 State Street 
Washington 6, D. C.. 317 Barr Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois....208 So. LaSalle Street 
Dallas 1, Texas............ 801 Corrigan Tower 
San Francisco 4, Calif...206 Sansome Street 
Los Angeles 17, Calif...612 So. Flower Street 
Seattle 1, Washington..815 White Building 


He’s wating 


for an airplane! 
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°**The Tried and Tested Road to Learning” 


(...or so our graduate agents say! ) 


Insurance agents have a rewarding opportunity to provide 
security for countless men and women, including themselves 
. . . if they really know their business. 

The Employers’ Group School trains our new agents and 
refurbishes our veteran agents in the profession of insurance. 
You know that increasing competition for the consumer’s 
dollar means tougher competition for insurance salesmen. 
Graduate agents of The Employers’ fully accredited school 
know how to sell and what to sell in terms of vitally needed 
protection. 

If you’re interested in becoming an Employers’ Group 
agent, you can chop 5 years of field experience down to size 
with one seven week course! If you’re an Employers’ Group 
veteran agent, here’s a chance for an up-to-date refresher. 
Your only expense outside of transportation is room and 
board, and local arrangements have pared that right to the 
bone. 

Next chance starts March 30, 1953. Re- 
member — The Employers’ “tried and tested 
toad” is really a short cut to higher earnings! 


WRITE for the fully descriptive booklet to your 
nearest Branch Office, General Agent or see your 
Special Agent. 








---and here’s what they say! 


Teterboro, N. J. 
“Your school in Boston is really terrific... all it’s 
cracked up to be and more.” 
Greensboro, N. C. 
**,.. the school . . . was the greatest experience I have 
had in , . . insurance work.” 
Louisville, Ky. 
“*. .. I shall always be indebted to you.” 
Huntington, W. Va. 
“*, . . ‘thank you’ for a workable foundation to an 
insurance career.” 


Springfield, Ill. 
“I sincerely believe the course will help me in such 
a way that I may repay Employers’ for their kindness 
to me.” 


New Orleans, La. 
**, . . a grand job not only in . . . insurance matters 
. » » but giving us a complete outlook on life.” 
Guilford, Me. 
“I consider it a privilege to have attended your 
school.” 
El Paso, Texas 
“*. . . am glad that I had the opportunity to attend 
(a School) of such high caliber.” 





The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


(+ 


3 AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE Co. 
\ 3 G THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 
‘ THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


110 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 








For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 
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ON THE HORIZON 





N January 28, 1852, Wendell Phil- 
lips delivered an address before 
the Massachusetts Antislavery Society 
in which he coined the phrase “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” More 
than one hundred years of accumulated 
experience since that time, indicates 
that our vigilance must be constantly 
increased as our liberties are threat- 
ened. Our country has expanded be- 
yond all expectations and our civiliza- 
tion has become more complex and 
involved than ever before. Thus new 
problems, not previously anticipated, 
have arisen to confuse and bewilder 
succeeding generations of our people. 
Freedom in this country was bought 
at a great price. Tremendous struggle 
and intense suffering by our forefathers 
was the first price paid for freedom. 
But that payment was only the first 
installment for a priceless heritage. 
Unfortunately, it will not perpetuate 
itself. It must be repurchased from 
time to time by succeeding generations. 
New installments of vigorous vigilance 
are constantly due. Above all things, 
Freedom is not free. The price is going 
up to an all-time high. As humanity 
grows up to democratic maturity, there 
must be revision and reinterpretation 
of human rights and human liberties. 
They must be altered like a growing 
child’s clothes to conform to new 
measurements. In a growing democ- 
racy each generation sends out radiant 
sparks of new truths to those who fol- 
low. Thus wisdom is acquired from 
this distillation of human experience 
and new concepts of human rights 
emerge. 

Strange as it may seem, liberty and 
freedom are paradoxes of law. Actu- 
ally, law is a negation of liberty and 
vice versa. The law is the symbol of 
restraint. On the other hand, absence 
ef any restraint is anarchy and when 
the latter prevails, freedom and lib- 
erty become the exclusive possessions 
of powerful tyrants. Legal restraints, 
to a reasonable degree are essential in 
a healthy society. It is the basis of 


BY LEON GILBERT SIMON 


national well-being. But restraint, 
whether legal or otherwise, is an evil 
when it stops intellectual growth or 
spiritual enrichment. Lincoln summed 
it up in the phrase “He who would be 
no slave must have no slave.” It is im- 
possible to have physical slavery and 
intellectual freedom grow up side by 
side. A feeling of Freedom means 
freedom from something—not a com- 
panionship with nothing. It is a release 
from a solid menace—not a kinship 
with emptiness. After all, compulsion 
never persuades, it only makes hypo- 
crites. Prohibition served as the per- 
fect example. Thus history proves that 
in enacting restrictive measures, you 
cannot shove things down people’s 
throats against their will, and then find 
peace. In such cases the lawmakers 
fail to give their concepts an adequate 
architecture. Collapse of the law fol- 
lows in its wake. 


A Good Sign 


The free are increasingly alarmed 
about their freedom due to constant 
threats of restriction. This alarm is a 
good sign, indeed. We must be sure 
what freedoms we want—and why. If 
not, then confusion takes command and 
therein lies the great danger. Fatigue 
and loss of interest follow confusion. 
And lack of interest in our freedom is 
the swan song of democracy. Alarm 
against undue restrictions and excite- 
ment to preserve our heritage of free- 
dom, must be kept at a high level. 
With each succeeding generation it 
must rise to greater heights. We must 
be ready to meet the tests that try 
men’s souls. Souls which are never 
tried—never beset by hidden dangers, 
do not know their own strength and 
their own powers. Danger and diff- 
culty are the bread and butter of 
greater strength. Thus when our 
rights are challenged, we must meet 
that challenge with all our forces. We 
must organize for good with the same 
intensity that pressure groups are or- 





THE PRICE OF FREEDOM IS GOING UP 


ganized against us. We must choose 
between a worse evil and a better good 
than we had before. The aim of a na- 
tion of free men should be reduced to 
a common denominator—liberty with 
self-restraint. That is the ideal direc- 
tion in which free men must travel. 
Such progress is not a termination but 
an avenue that leads to new vistas and 
new horizons. 

Upon observation, it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that America is a 
land of many racial and social mix- 
tures. And what astounding mixtures 
at that. The individual is the atom in 
this social structure and there are so 
many different kinds of atoms with 
their divergent energies, that they fre- 
quently collide with bruising effects. 
Thus closely observed, democracy is a 
union of disunions, a harmony of dis- 
cords in which fundamental opposites 
clash and are finally reconciled in a 
transient brotherhood. Because all men 
are not alike, democracy must be made 
safe for differences. 

Since the problems of men are so 
varied and their interests so personal, 
there always lurks the danger that 
some of them will restrict the freedom 
of others for their own selfish gains. 
An ever-increasing vigilance is the only 
insurance against such intrusion. It 
provides us with a safe anchorage in a 
sea of ceaseless motion and violent 
disquiet. No group can afford the 
tragic consequences of inattention and 
lack of concern. Those who want to 
reap the benefits of freedom, must be 
willing to undergo the fatigues of sup- 
porting it. When our liberties are chal- 
lenged “let Freedom ring” throughout 
the land. Our responding vigilance to 
that alarm will provoke a refreshment 
of our spirit. The character and force 
of our reaction will determine the 
chances of freedom’s survival. In es- 
sence, our determined response is a 
form of self-renewal and as long as 
we are capable of that phenomenon— 
there is hope—there is faith—there is 
freedom. 
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HE years following World War U 

saw automobile rates increase 
alarmingly. Two major reasons were 
advanced for this: the number of cars 
on the road rose tremendously, result- 
ing in a higher accident frequency 
among insureds; inflation had taken 
hold of the economy and prices became 
bloated beyond recognition. But neither 
explanation could take the sting out of 
the fact that repair costs had soared 
134 per cent in the post war years over 
1939 prices. 


Another serious cause of increased 
rates was pin-pointed last August in a 
SPECTATOR article entitled “Larceny 
Unlimited,” by Mark Hart, president 
of the American Plan Corporation. Mr. 
Hart revealed the chicanery of certain 
dishonest insureds and garagemen in 
mulcting insurance companies of mil- 
lions of dollars a year in fraudulent 
repair costs. 


Smart insurance companies no 
longer need be the victims of this sense- 
less game of “the sky’s the limit.” 
In the 59 cities across the country 
where the Independent Appraisal 
Plan for estimating automobile dam- 
ages is in operation, costs are coming 
down. For an example of just what this 
plan can do to reduce automobile re- 
pair costs, we need only look at the 
record. 

Let’s visit Brooklyn, New York City, 
where the plan went into effect in Sep- 
tember, 1949. In the first 43 days, 435 
cases were referred to the independent 
appraiser. Lowest garage estimates on 
these 435 cases amounted to $91,161. 
The independent appraiser’s estimate: 
$64,688. Result: a dollar reduction of 
$60.85 per case, or a reduction of 29.38 
per cent over the earlier low estimates. 
This saved the companies more than 
$26,000! 

How was this possible? We'll have 
to go back to 1947 for the complete 
answer. In that year high repair costs 
were really getting out of hand in the 
city of Pittsburgh. The Pittsburgh 
Casualty Insurance Claim Manager’s 
Council met and decided that an im- 
partial expert was needed to appraise 
auto damage. 

This expert had to be a unique indi- 
vidual. First of all, his character and 
integrity had to be known and re- 
spected in the community. He had to 
be a businessman not afraid of relying 
on his own good business judgment for 
success. And he had to have an inti- 
mate knowledge of automobile part 
prices, labor rates, methods and tech- 
niques in various repair operations, 
and the time required to make such 
repairs. 

This type of individual was hard to 
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CUT 
THOSE 
CLAIM 
COSTS! 


A Provocative 
Analysis 

Of 

Independent Appraisal 


by Richard J. Haupt 





find. After an exhaustive search, cas- 
ualty company representatives in Pitts- 
burgh finally sponsored one man whose 
qualifications and character met their 
standards. 

He was advised that he was to be 
an impartial intermediary between the 
insurance company and the garageman, 
arriving at unbiased estimates which 
would grant a fair return to the garage- 
man while guaranteeing an _ honest 
appraisal to the insurance companies. 

The companies made no guarantees 
of any kind. They explained that they 
would refer appraisals to him after he 
had set himself up in business. He 
would be on his own, just like any 
other individual starting a new busi- 
ness. The number of appraisals re 
ferred would depend upon the job 
done. 

At no time was the independent ap- 
praiser to engage in any activity with 
first or third parties to an accident. 
His job was merely to make an honest 
appraisal and report it to the insurance 
company. The company involved paid 
him either a flat fee, or on an hourly 
rate basis. 

It became apparent in Pittsburgh 
that the plan was responsible for 
sharp reductions in estimates. Its im- 
mediate success was a refreshing tonic 
to the casualty business and it wasn't 
long before companies in 15 other 
cities had put it into operation. 

At its December, 1948, meeting, the 
Combined Claims Committee of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies and the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Casualty Companies 
readily endorsed the plan. Today it is 
operating in 59 cities throughout the 
country, with five or six cities ready to 
join the growing list within the next 
few months. 

There is no doubt that the plan cre- 
ates good will for the companies. After 
it had been adopted in 15 cities the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies conducted an investigation 
among insurance personnel, indepen- 
dent adjusters, independent repair 
shops, dealer garages and attorneys 
and found that the plan met with gen- 
eral approval. 

The honest garageman welcomes the 
plan because it helps him to discour- 
age unethical requests by insureds 10 
pad repair bills to cover the deductible 
or include old damage to the car in his 
estimate. His stock answer is that the 
insurance company’s independent ap- 
praiser, being an expert, is a hard man 
to fool. 

This gets him off the hook without 
jeopardizing any future business he 
may have with the customer. He knows 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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THAT AGENT OF 1853 CAN HELP YOU SELL INSURANCE 


Most people naturally respect THE ADVERTISEMENT ABOVE 
WILL APPEAR IN: 


age and stability in a company and 

The Home is putting its century of service 
and experience solidly behind you. What 
counts is not that we are 100 years old— 
but that you can offer your customers 

the benefits of that century of insurance. 
That’s why Home advertising is written 


from your standpoint. It’s your ad! 


* THE HOME* 
Susuronce Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 


THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY More than 19 million pans 
Cusualty Insurance + Fidelity and Surety Bonds will see your ad in February 
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new england 


PROSPECTS? 


VER listen to those “down-in-the- 
mouth” chaps? 

“Wait’ll that next depression comes 
along,” croaks a survivor of the thirties. 
“Tt’ll be a beaut.” 

Do you hear a lot of sob stories? 
Don’t let ‘em get you down. In some 
circles, it seems fashionable to wear 
one’s Monday blues every day of the 
week. Well, we'll just have to get out 
of those circles. Our future is straight 
ahead. 

Oh, sure, insurance people are abso- 
lute optimists. Thank God. The eternal 
verity is hope. It is opposed by a strong 
force, despair. In the continuous strife 
between “good” and “bad,” we show 
people how they can help themselves. 
We're builder-uppers, not tearer-down- 
ers. We're constructors, not destroyers. 

We offer something for something. 
We tell a man we will provide for his 
comfortable retirement, or in the event 
of his untimely death, we will feed, 
clothe and house his widow and educate 
his children. We will help him rebuild 
a destroyed home. We will protect his 
earning power against the hazards of 
accident and sickness. We will defend 
him against acts of negligence, and pay 
judgments. We will arrange for the 
orderly continuation of his business in 
the event of a key death or accident, the 
machination of a dishonest employee, 
or other interruption. The only con- 
siderations we ask are an immediate 
decision and a specified sum of money. 
With insurance, a man’s energies are 
released in constructive grooves. Truly, 
insurance is for the living, the hopeful, 
the man who wants to live, to do things. 
There’s nothing “intangible” about that. 

Sound management, individually and 
nationally, respects the lessons of past 
mistakes, excesses, ineptness. Certainly, 
we have to glance back now and again 
to find out where we’ve been, and how 
we got there. But a neat trick is to run 
forward backwards. Let’s face it, there’s 
no backing into our future. 
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A survey of our economic picture has 
definite optimistic highlights. For ex- 
ample: 

Construction. According to a survey 
by the Department of Commerce and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, it is 
estimated that new work will hit at least 
thirty-three billion dollars. Both the 
public utility and residential classes 
will show gains over last year of more 
than four hundred millions. Percentage 
gains will be highest in stores, garages, 
restaurants, offices, warehouses, lofts. 
In public construction, highways, mili- 
tary and naval installations, and educa- 
tional projects are the predicted leaders 
both in dollar volume and percentage 
of gain. 

Capital Goods. The Office of Business 


Economics notices a significant strength- 


ELECTED DIRECTOR 





Clifford E. Deming was elected a di- 
rector of the board of National Surety 
Corporation. He has spent his entire 
business career with National Surety 
and its affiliates beginning in 1915. 


ening in early investment plans among 
nondefense industries. Examination of 
the data indicates that investment in 
plant and equipment will continue to 
expand in electrical and nonelectrical 
machinery companies, beverages, paper, 
chemicals, petroleum. In general, the 
broad areas of anticipated expenditures 
will occur in nondurable goods manu- 
facturing, the electrical utilities, min- 
ing, and “commercial,” i.e., trade service, 
finance, communication, and constric- 
tion companies. Total capital outlays 
of 6.5 billion dollars are scheduled 
by business for the first quarter. It was 
6.2 billions for the like period last year. 


Military Expense 

Defense Spending. Some of our larg- 
est expenditure programs are now in 
motion. Delivery of military equipment 
will attain peaks in fiscal 54 (which 
begins June 30). The Pentagon is of 
the opinion that we will be spending at 
a quarterly rate of fourteen billions by 
mid-1953. At this level, some three- 
fifths of the money goes into military 
hardware; two-fifths is allocated to pay 
and subsistence. 

Taxes. If a recession appears pos- 
sible, the Internal Revenue Code will be 
overhauled quickly. In point are: the 
excess-profits tax on corporations, 
scheduled to end June 30; the 195] 
10 per cent increase in personal tax, 
scheduled to expire December 31; and 
a cut downward in the “normal” cor- 
porate rate, scheduled for attention in 
April, 1954. By then, it is hoped that 
the Republicans will have made good 
on their promise to reduce Federal 
spending, which would have direct 
therapeutic effects on our budget—and 
as important—our attitude. 

Quoting General Motors’ Charles Ket- 
tering: “One thing we can be thankful 
for is that we don’t get anywhere near 
as much government as we pay for.” 

Employment. Recent reports from 
the Department of Commerce indicate 
that some sixty-two million persons 
were working at year’s end. Gradually 
more women are being assimilated in 
the civilian labor force, the present pro- 
portion being one out of every three 
employees. In a review of business- 
men’s expectations for first quarter 
1953, “Dun’s” reports that “manufac- 
turers were the more numerous among 
those expecting to hire more people 
than in the first quarter of 1952.” 

Department of Labor statistics dis- 
close interesting gains in the number 
of production workers in the following 
industries: ordnance, furniture and fix- 
tures, fabricated metal products, heat 
ing apparatus and plumbers’ supplies. 
electrical machinery, aircraft and parts, 
ship and boat building and repairs, in 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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“DELIVERED” 








SERVICE 




















FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE + CASUALTY + SURETY Jared ¢ FIDELITY , 


REINSURANCE 


Head Office: 407 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 


Departmental Offices: New York * Chicago « Boston 
Atlanta « Los Angeles « Seattle 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMAN’S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
WESTERN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 











Waar makes a better insurance agent? We 
think the answer is “delivered” service—a proven 
record of continuing to give his clients the best 
insurance coverage, planned for individual needs 


and finances. 


Back of every successful agent is the “delivered” 
service of the companies he represents. That’s 
why more than 17,000 top agents represent the 
companies of FIREMAN’S FUND GROUP. Our 
“delivered” service means better business oppor- 
tunities, new ideas, new markets and improved 
“know-how”, as well as competent, friendly help 
with your problems. Our new booklet, “Why 
Are You a Better Agent?”, tells what FIREMAN’S 
FUND “delivered” service can mean to your suc- 


cess. The coupon will bring you a free copy. 


Advertising Department, Fireman’s Fund Group 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
“Why Are You a Better Agent?” 


401 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 














Oo. 
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U. S. Life 


ECENTLY available is a new Dis- 
ability Income Rider to be sold 

in conjunction with United States Life 
Insurance Company’s Mortgage Pro- 
tection Plan. The plan is designed to 
provide home owners with sufficient 
monthly income during periods of ex- 
tended disability to pay total carrying 
charges on their mortgages, including 
interest, principal and average taxes. 
The rider, available with any of five 
mortgage plans covering periods of 
10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 years, now makes 
it possible for home owners to pro- 
vide for mortgage cancellation in event 
of death, as well as monthly income in 
case of disability. Units of monthly 
income range from $7.50 a month per 
$1,000 for the 30 year plan to $12.50 
a month per $1,000 for the 10 year 
plan. The rider is available to qualified 
men between ages 20 through 50, with 
income benefits payable during dis- 
ability to the end of the policy period. 


Manufacturers Life 
ANUFACTURERS LIFE has an- 


nounced an increase in the divi- 
dend scale for premium paying poli- 
cies at older ages of issue. The increase, 
which commences at 20 cents per 
thousand for policies issued at age 56, 
is graded up to $3.00 for policies is- 
sued at age 70 and higher. There are 
no changes in the dividend scales for 
Paid Up or Single Premium policies. 

The 1952 scale, which represented a 
substantial increase from the 195] 
scale, will also continue in effect for 
policies at all ages below 56. 


West Coast Life 


HE West Coast Life Insurance 

Company adopted a new dividend 
scale applicable to its policies written 
on the Commissioners Standard Mor- 
tality Table. This dividend scale, ef- 
fective January 1, 1953, provides for 
increased dividends from the seventh 
through the thirteenth policy years and 
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life contracts 


a decrease for the later years. The 
over-all result is an increase of about 
4 per cent over the previous scale. 

The new scale includes a special 
fifth year dividend payable on the fifth, 
tenth, fifteenth and twentieth anniver- 
saries of the policy. The first special 
fifth year dividend will be paid in 
1953 on policies issued in 1948. 


Manhattan Life 


ARGER limits on single premium 
business of The Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company are now in effect. 
The schedule of new limits are: 
Single Premium An- 
nuities on any one 
life $100,000 
Single Premium 
Joint and Survivor- 
ship Annuities 
(2 lives) 
Single Premium 
Life and Endowment 
Policies (10 years or 
more)—amount of 
Single Premium 
Combination Single 
Premium Life and An- 
nuity (110 Plan) — 
amount Single 


200,000 


100,000 


Premium 110,000 
Paid in advance to 

discount future 

premiums 100,000 


These limits apply in the aggregate, 
as well as to the individual policies or 
contracts, and they include any then 
prepaid premiums and any single pre- 
mium annuities or policies already in 
force with the company. 


Loyal Protective Life 
OME of the highlights of Loyal 


Protective Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s announced coverage liberaliza- 
tion are as follows: 

1. On all policies, except the Fam- 
ily Hospital, rates are reduced at all 
ages through 50. Above age 50 there 
are slight increases. A new rate struc- 


ture for the Family Hospital policy 
usually results in lower rates for de- 
pendents. 

2. $400 maximum reimbursement 
surgical schedules have been adopted 
to supplement the previous $200 and 
$300 maximum schedules. 

3. The blanket Accident Medical 
Expense rider has been adopted for 
use with the Family Hospital policy. 

4. A new rider will make a regular 
policy non-occupational at a reduced 
premium. 

5. Full aviation coverage is now 
available with any policy at an addi- 
tional cost. 

6. The maximum limit of indemnity 
on any one individual has been in- 
creased to $400 per month in certain 
occupations. Non-medical has been ex- 
tended to include policies providing 
sickness benefits for as long as 10 
years. 

7. There has been a general liberali- 
zation with regard to female risks, in- 
cluding higher limits and the avail- 
ability of protection for employed mar- 
ried women. 

8. A number of occupations includ- 
ing physicians and other professional 
risks have been given a more favor- 
able classification. 


Aetna Life 


HE Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany has a new life insurance pol- 
icy, the Juvenile 21 Special, which can 








be written on children from birth to 
10 years of age. It is a level premium 
policy which becomes fully paid-up 
when the policyholder attains 65 years 
of age. 

The policy can be written in amounts 
ranging from $1,000 to $5,000 and one 
of its features is a five-fold increase 
in the face amount, with no increase 
in the premiums, when the _policy- 
holder becomes 21 years of age. 

The company announced that “the 
premiums are far less than they would 
be for comparable insurance at age 21, 
or after. In effect, by buying now, the 
purchaser is discounting the child’s 
future premiums and saving him a 
substantial sum of money. Cash and 
loan values are established early, thus 
setting up a fund for the boy or girl 
which might be drawn on to meet 
some unforeseen emergency, or to take 
advantage of a worthwhile opportunity. 
This fund may also be used to defray 
the cost of the child’s education. 
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sales briefings 














A LINE A DAY... 


l. Oh-oh. Better send in checks for 
association and professional society 
dues. I’m never “educated” in the past 
tense. I’m always being “educated” in 
the present tense. Organizations help 
keep me alive intellectually. 

2. Absolute reliability. That’s why 
people buy my insurance. They know 
where they can find me when they need 
me. They know I don’t give them a 
bum steer. 

3. Good will. What won’t an em- 
ployer go through for loyal employees! 
One good way to start the ball rolling 
is to do something he doesn’t have to 
do. Business Accident on key men, for 
example. The employee is guaranteed a 
life annuity if he should suffer economic 
death as the result of total disability. 
The employer eliminates the unproduc- 
tive drag of an injured employee. 


For the Living 


4. “I’m not really concerned about 
your life as much as I am about the 
lives of Joan and your two fine sons. 
Life insurance, you see, is for the living. 
They’re the ones who have to pay for 
any Life insurance you don’t buy.” 

5. What! Another General Liability 
without Medical Payments. These 
omissions sure pop up on surveys. 

6. Even though the father has Per- 
sonal Accident and Life insurance with 
another agent, I notice the wife and 
children aren’t covered. Hm-m-m. He 
overlooked the small change. 

7. “I know you have to eat as well 
as pay insurance premiums. What I 
try to do is look for, and arrange pro- 
tection against, your most serious causes 
of financial loss. Life, Accident, Fire, 
Extended Coverage, Comprehensive 
Personal Liability, Automobile, Fesi- 
dence Theft. That’s your basic protec- 
tion pattern. In your case, the rest of 
the ‘kit’ is interesting but not essential.” 

8. What is the correlation in your 


town between fixing traffic tickets and 
the frequency of automobile accidents? 

9. Storekeepers’ Burglary and Rob- 
bery has a built-in sales track. The 
only presentation you need is the policy 
itself. 

10. I liked Additional Living Ex- 
penses coverage so well 1 bought it 
myself. Now, I include it automatically 
in all personal Fire contracts. In my 
territory the rate is only .52 for three 
years. Over-all it builds up a substan- 
tial premium with no strain. 

1l. Here’s a thought: Can I get my 
local newspaper ads placed near the 
pictures and stories of fire and acci- 
dents? 

12. The cost of Life insurance goes 
up for everyone, every year, on the 
occasion of his or her change in rate. 
“Birthday” cards sent seven months 
prior to the regular birth date will 
do it. 

13. Camera Floaters are “five and 
ten’ business but sometimes this simple 
little line brings my account service into 
focus. Results are magnified, judging 
by the premiums that develop. 

14. Age-old questions: Where will I 
go? Whom will I see? What will I say? 
If I send out some of my company’s 
advertising leaflets in a simple direct- 
mail plan, it’s easier to call on pros- 
pects. Methinks, more of this kind of 
valentine will be posted . . . forthwith. 

15. The only way to “build” is to get 
started—today is not too soon. 

16. The more I think about Personal 
Accident, the better I like it. It backs 
up a man’s earning power. It pays the 
same commission year in, year out. It 
sticks on the books. 

17. Insurance is for the man who 
wants to get ahead . . . and stay ahead. 

18. Won’t I ever learn? That Fire 
Business Interruption proposal was 
turned down by an “auditor.” What 
does he have to do with it? It should 


have gone to the boss instead. It will. 

19. I’m convinced that the best policy 
in °53 is to tighten collections. I'll tell 
this character: “The insurance com- 
pany hasn’t been able to devise a system 
whereby you can get this protection for 
free.” 


It's the Income 


20. “It’s not the amount of property 
you leave that determines your family’s 
standard of living—it’s the income your 
property provides.” Not $10,000, but 
$150 a month for twenty years. 

21. Many persons have “Life” insur- 
ance. But do they have a “savings pro- 
gram”? And a “death fund” in case 
they don’t live to complete the savings 
program? 

22. This idea won’t sink in for a few 
years—ten, say, is par for the course. 
It is: if you write all of a man’s insur- 
ance protection you seem to have less 
trouble with competition than if you 
specialize in one or two lines. 

23. This is the time of year for seed 
catalogs. Strange, isn’t it, they don’t 
show pictures of the seeds. They illus- 
trate, in four colors, the blossoms. In- 
surance producers could be equally 
adept describing the beauties of Retire- 
ment Income. 

24. You know, that picture of a man’s 
son or daughter on his desk is a natu- 








ral opening for an income plan of $50 
or $100 a month. “It helps the child 
get started in life, if you aren’t here to 
help out.” 

25. When they are optimistic about 
living to a ripe old age, they sometimes 
overlook the possibility of accidental 
death. “We can take care of that, and see 
that your son’s schooling is completed. 
It’s called Additional Indemnity Pro- 
vision.” 

26. It’s not too early to think about 
spring. I'll be ready this year with a 
special promotion of the “vacation” 
lines: Camera and Outboard Motor 
Floaters, Residence Theft, Automobile, 
Personal Accident, Comprehensive Per- 
sonal Liability. Oh, yes, the Yacht re- 
newal season is at hand, too. 

27. Wherever there are people, there 
are needs for insurance. It’s not the 
number of persons who can be seen; 
it’s the number of persons who are seen, 
day in, day out. 

28. Another solid month in the best 
business there is. Which reminds me: 
it takes the same power to hit the bull’s 
eye as it does to hit the target. The 
difference is the aim. 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


tax analysis 


INDIRECT PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS? 


OR the last decade, life insurance 
proceeds payable by reason of the 
death of an insured have been includi- 
ble in the value of his gross estate for 
Federal estate tax purposes if: (a) he 
retained any legal incidents of owner- 
ship in the policy; or (b) he paid the 
premiums either directly or indirectly— 
known as the “premium-payment test.” 
On November 7, 1952, the United 
States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Michigan, Southern Division, 
decided a case pertaining to this ques- 
tion, namely, Emory M. Ford, Executor 
of the Estate of Emory L. Ford, De- 
ceased, Plaintiff v. Giles Kavanaugh, 
Collector of Internal Revenue, District 
of Michigan, Defendant, the decision 
coming approximately ten years after 
the death of the insured. 

The facts in this case were as follows: 

On June 24, 1926, Hazel Hopkins 
Ford, wife of the decedent, purchased 
two policies of insurance on the life of 
her husband, Emory L. Ford—one for 
$100,000 and the other for $400,000. 
On June 28, 1930, the $100,000 policy 
was amended by inserting an accidental 
death benefit, and on September 9, 
1930, this policy was split into two 
policies for $50,000 each. In all three 
policies, the beneficiaries were Hazel 
Hopkins Ford and Emory M. Ford, wife 
and son of the insured, share and share 
alike or the survivor, and the right to 
change the beneficiaries was not granted 
to the insured. 

Several years prior to the application 
for these policies, the insured had given 
his wife various income bearing and 
earning securities which were outright 
gifts to her with no provisions, condi- 
tions or limitations attached. From the 
funds obtained from these securities, 
she paid the premiums on all the poli- 
cies. On February 15, 1933, a property 
settlement was consummated between 
the insured and his wife, which was 
followed by a divorce later. 
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On March 6, 1933, Hazel Hopkins 
Ford executed an absolute assignment 
of all her interest in these policies to 
Emory M. Ford, the son, who thereafter 
paid all of the remaining premiums 
until the death of his father, December 
20, 1942. 

The pro rata part of the proceeds 
represented by the seven years of pre- 
miums paid by the wife were included 
in the value of the gross estate of the 
insured on the theory that he had paid 
such premiums “indirectly,” but the 
Court held that these premiums were 
paid by the wife and not “directly or 
indirectly” through the insured, and 
that the plaintiff should be allowed to 
recover the amount of the tax paid. 

In its opinion, the Court stated: 
“those premiums were paid out of funds 
that came to Mrs. Ford, the wife, as 


TO INDIA 





Henry E. Niles, vice-president of Balti- 
more Life Insurance Co., is on a year’s 
leave of absence, serving as deputy 
director of the United States Technical 
Cooperation Administration in India. 


income from stocks and bonds that had 
been given her by her husband three to 
seven years before she ever took out 
the * * * policies. Although Congress 
indicated that it desired the above sec- 
tion strictly construed when it stated 
* * * ‘Payments of premiums or othe: 
consideration by the decedent include 
payments made by him directly or in. 
directly. This provision is intended to 
prevent avoidance of the estate tax and 
should be construed in accordance with 
this objective. For example, if the 
decedent transfers funds to his wife SO 
THAT SHE may purchase insurance 
on his life, and she purchases such in- 
surance, the payments are considered 
to have been made by the decedent even 
though they are not directly traceable 
to the precise funds transferred by the 
decedent.’ it is, nevertheless, advisable 
to note the words: ‘if the decedent 
transfers funds to his wife SO THAT 
SHE may purchase insurance on his 
life.” 

“So, even rigidly construed, the fact 
remains that those stocks and bonds 
were given to Mrs. Ford years before 
the * * * insurance policies were pur- 
chased. They couldn’t have been given 
‘SO THAT SHE’ might purchase in- 
surance on Emory L. Ford’s life and, 
therefore, on this contention, the plain- 
tiff has proven his case. * * * The fact 
that the husband supervised manipula- 
tion of the wife’s finances, could draw 
checks on his wife’s bank account, and 
bought other stocks for her, does not 
change the picture. That is very often 
done where the husband has business 
experience and the wife has none, and 
in the absence of some special control 
of the fund itself, not apparent here, 
such facts do not destroy the other evi- 
dence before us. Here the financial 
secretary of the Ford finances and in- 
vestments drew the checks but the lia- 
bility to pay the premiums was hers and 
the money that paid the premiums came 
from her account.” 


Other policies of insurance were also 
involved in this decision. On April 25, 
1908, the decedent, Emory L. Ford, pur- 
chased a $50,000 twenty payment life 
policy on his own life and named 
Emory M. Ford, his son, the sole bene- 
ficiary. On June 28, 1921, after the 
payment of fourteen premiums, the in- 
sured gratuitously assigned all of his 
right, title and interest in this policy to 
his son, the beneficiary, who thereafter 
paid the remaining six premiums from 
his own funds. The assignment read as 
follows: “It is expressly understood and 
agreed that this transfer is made for 
the purpose of divesting the assignor of 
all title to and interest in said Policy 
or the proceeds thereof and of vesting 
the absolute and unconditional title 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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Program Pays Off 


ANITOBA’S new comprehensive 

safety program (THE Spectator, 
Feb. °52, p. 90) is paying off ‘n reduc- 
tion of accidents. The law includes a 
strict Safety Responsibility Law, Un- 
satisfied Judgment Fund, impounding 
features, driver improvement clinic and 
drivers’ “Point” system. Outside greater 
Winnipeg, where the driver improve- 
ment clinic and the “point” system are 
not yet enforced, total accidents this 
year have increased 9 per cent over the 
same period last year. In greater Win- 
nipeg there has been a 22.9 per cent 
reduction in total accidents. 


New Organization 


HE Insurance Institute of Canada 

(other than life) was recently 
formed in Montreal, with Norman G. 
Bethune (Home Ins.) as its first presi- 
dent. The purpose of the new Canada- 
wide organization is to achieve stand- 
ardization of insurance education across 
Canada and to promote the extension 
of educational facilities through new 
local institutes to be formed. The or- 
ganization is designed to provide a 
common standard of academic training 
and examinations which will lead to a 
recognized professional degree. The 
companies will share the costs of the 
new national institute on an equitable 
basis. 


Council Formed 


IFE insurance underwriters and trust 
officers have formed a Life Insur- 
ance-Trust Council in Toronto similar 
to some 61 such councils in the United 
States. A council has been operating 
successfully in Montreal since 1947. 


\ward Actuarial Prizes 


LEVEN students of mathematics at 
five Canadian universities share 
this year in actuarial prizes which have 
been offered for the past six years by 


the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association. The purpose of these 
awards is to encourage students with 
outstanding mathematical ability to pur- 
sue studies in actuarial science which 
will lead to fellowship standing in the 
society. Such training in a highly tech- 
nical subject generally leads to senior 
positions with life insurance companies. 


A & H Policy 


HE Prudential of America has in- 

troduced into Canada a non-can- 
cellable, guaranteed renewable sickness 
and accident policy. The plan covers 
more than 1800 diseases and all acci- 
dents. This is the first time that non- 
cancellable sickness and accident insur- 
ance has been offered in Canada on a 
basis whereby premiums are collected 
monthly at the homes of policyholders. 
If preferred, quarterly, semi-annual and 
annual premiums may be mailed to the 
office. 


Business Booms 


HE past year has been the most 
prosperous in Canada’s history. It 
is estimated that 1952 gross national 
product—the total value of goods and 
services produced—will be over $23 
billions, some 8 per cent above 1951’s 
record of $21.2 billions. Labor in- 
come, retail sales, total investment all 
are the highest ever. Today, after 
taking into account higher prices and 
high taxes, each Canadian has 60 per 
cent more to spend and to save as he 
pleases than he had in 1939. 
Prosperity extends to all parts of 
the country. In Newfoundland, de- 
velopment of industrial potential is 
producing a new era of progress. In 
the Maritimes, Cape Breton’s booming 
steel industry, and Prince Edward 
Island’s excellent potato crop, reflect a 
healthy growth throughout the whole 
area. The Ungava iron deposits are 
bringing new wealth to Quebec and 
Labrador. In Ontario, established 


businesses continue to expand and new 
industries, both large and small, are 
springing up almost daily. A bumper 
crop of some 688 million bushels of 
wheat was harvested on the Prairies, 
which on top of a 25 per cent increase 
in oil production will boost western in- 
comes to a new high. On the west 
coast the development of a city ex- 
pected to reach 50,000 at Kitimat is 
just one of the buoyant factors in an 
ever expanding economy. 

Both political and industrial leaders 
forecast another prosperous year for 
Canada in 1953, marked by the heav- 
iest flow of arms from Canadian fac- 
tories in peacetime history. Indica- 
tions point to a level of investment 
equal or higher than in 1952 and to a 
continuance of strong consumer de- 
mand for more and better things. 


Interest Rates 


HE average rate of interest earned 

on investments of life insurance 
companies in Canada rose significantly 
during 1952. It is estimated that the 
average rate earned during the past 
year will not be far short of 4 per cent, 
a considerable rise over the low of 3.54 
per cent earned in 1948. It is expected 
from the present outlook of business 
generally that the rate will continue to 
move higher. 


Life Expectancy 


ANADIAN babies born during 
1952 may be expected on the av- 
erage to live to the age of 68, com- 
pared to the age of 47 for babies born 
50 years ago. But persons in middle 
or late life have a relatively small ad- 
ditional expectation of life. Rather 
than adding any great number of years 
to later life, greater progress toward 
longer life has been made at the 
younger ages. The most direct result 
is that the population is building up a 
larger proportion of middle aged and 
aged persons. 


Lower Rates? 


ROM British Columbia come re- 

ports that, because of strong public 
criticism of increases in automobile 
insurance premiums, B. C. authorities 
may take steps to provide lower rates. 
One rumor is that legislation may be 
introduced to open the door to permit 
the Saskatchewan Government Insur- 
ance Office to sell automobile insur- 
ance in British Columbia. Another 
rumor says that the B. C. Government 
may adopt a plan similar to the one 
in Saskatchewan. 

The Saskatchewan Government In- 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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Forum: 


Into the Future 


AN informed look into America’s 
future by 11 of the country’s top 
scientists and educators was published 
January 7 by Harper & Brothers. En- 
titled “Facing the Future’s Risks,” the 
book is being distributed to thousands 
of American industrialists by the Exec- 
utive Book Club as its January selec- 
tion. 

With a foreword and chapter notes 
by Dr. Lyman Bryson, who edited the 
book, the volume includes the eleven 
10,000 word monographs which schol- 
ars and educators presented before the 
“Conference on the Future” in New 
York last spring. The conference was 
arranged by the Mutual Insurance 
200th Anniversary Committee as part 
of the year-long observance of the 
founding of insurance in America two 
centuries ago by Benjamin Franklin. 

The scholars spent several months 
preparing “a documented history of 
200 years of progress” in their individ- 
ual spheres of learning and each pre- 
sented an hour-long extract from his 
paper, attempting to “make an in- 
formed guess into the future.” After 
each presentation there was a detailed 
question-and-answer period between 
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the speaker and the insurance execu- 
tives, with Dr. Bryson moderating. 
Parts of this forum have been included 
in “Facing the Future’s Risks.” 

Some of the subjects covered in the 
book are: “American Society, 1752- 
1952: Comparison and Contrast”; 
“Probability and Statistics”; “Physical 
Science and the Future”; “Psychol- 
ogy—Yesterday, Today and Tomor- 
row”; “Crime in America, 200 Years 
Ago and Today”; “Risk and Insur- 
ance”; and several others. 


Lloyd’s: 


Lutine Bell 


N interesting article concerning the 

great company of Lloyd’s appeared 
recently in the “Marconi Mariner,” 
journal of the Marconi International 
Marine Communication Co., Ltd. Our 
London correspondent was kind in for- 
warding the following extract about the 
Lutine Bell, which, to the outsider, is 
perhaps the most interesting part of 
Lloyd’s: 

“*La Lutine’ was originally a French 
man-of-war, which surrendered to the 
British at Toulon in 1793. She became 
H.M.S. ‘Lutine,’ and was wrecked on a 
North Sea sandbank near Terschelling 
in 1799 when carrying a carge of gold 


NEW YORK’S INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STARTS YEAR-LONG EXAMINATION 


which was worth about £1,400,000. 

“Her bell was recovered in 1859. 
Measuring 1714 inches in diameter and 
weighing 106 lb., it now hangs in the 
centre of the underwriters’ room, and 
is rung prior to any important an- 
nouncement. 

“The chairman’s chair and table are 
constructed from the rudder of the 
‘Lutine,’ which was recovered later.” 


Life: 
“Eyes of Texas” 


OR many years now, residents of 

the great state of Texas have led 
dynamic, sometimes violent lives with 
an air of quiet detachment that came 
from the security of knowing that “the 
eyes of Texas” were upon them. The 
recent formation of a new company 
—The Texas Empire Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company—is designed 
to make that security all the more 
stronger. 

Hilton Painter, Dallas insurance 
executive who was named president of 
the new company, explained that “The 
name—Texas Empire—was chosen for 
the company because the founders be- 
lieve it is fully descriptive of the com- 
pany’s ownership and policies. All the 
stockholders are residents of Texas, 
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About $12,000,000 in securities are rolled from vaults of 
New York Life (left) to be counted in the triennial exami- 


nation required of domestic companies. State examiners 
(above) will count more than $3,500.000.000 by year’s end. 
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NEW REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
appointed four regional vice-presidents in the sales de- 
partment. Left to right they are: Edward E. Waller, 


and, for the present, we plan to operate 
only within the state, offering complete 
life insurance coverage to Texans. And 
we consider the word Empire an apt 
description of the great industrial and 
insurance market that is Texas.” 

The company, which was granted its 
charter in Austin, Texas, on July 31, 
1952, will have its offices in the Kirby 
Building, 1509 Main Street, Dallas. It 
is the 50th legal reserve life insurance 
firm to have its home office in Dallas. 
At present the company has a capital 
of $100,000 and surplus of $150,000. 

Mr. Painter was named president of 
the new company at the first meeting 
of the company directors. He was vice- 
president and agency director and 
board member of the State Life Insur- 
ance Company of Texas until January, 
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1949, when the company’s business was 
reinsured by the United Fidelity Life 
Insurance Company. He was in per- 
sonal production until April of this 
year, when he started forming Texas 
Empire Life and Accident Insurance 
Company. 

Other officers of the company are: 
Charles P. Storey, general counsel and 
secretary; Dr. Glenn Terry, medical 
director; J. DuVal West, treasurer; and 
P. V. Montgomery, consulting actuary. 
These men, with the exception of Mr. 
Montgomery, are also members of the 
board of directors, in addition to: A. 
L. Barnett, Jr.; Wilson H. Brown; 
Percy L. Carpenter; J. V. Carr; Roy 
Cowan; Lyn E. Davis; T. A. Robinson, 
Jr.; and E. E. Wallace, Jr. 


Casualty: 


Selling the Agent 


HE citizens in and around Dallas, 

Texas, should by the end of the 
year, be fully informed of the insur- 
ance agent’s qualities as a professional 
“good Samaritan” and the many ways 
in which the stock insurance industry 
serves the public. 

An advertising program designed to 
tell the stock insurance  industry’s 
story to the insurance-buying public 
was started the first week in January 
by the Dallas Association of Insurance 
Agents. A series of advertisements will 
run in two papers, The Dallas News 
(on Mondays), and the Daily Times- 
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Telling the Story (see Selling the Agent) 








for the Central Division; D. D. Briggs, for the Southern 
Division; Frank B. Jackson, for the Eastern Division; 
and Harry B. Caldwell, for the Western Division. 


Herald (on Wednesdays). Excluding 
the summer months, the ads will run 
for 40 weeks. 

Groundwork for the program, which 
is designed to acquaint the public with 
the civic and professional responsibili- 
ties of the stock fire and casualty 
agents, was laid by the public relations 
committee of the DAIA for 1951-52. 
That group was headed by Roy Thrash 
and aided by Willard Crotty and Cullum 
Thompson. Shown in the picture on this 
page are members of the current com- 
mittee which is now managing the pro- 
gram. Arthur FE. Barrett, left, DAIA 
president, and John Barr, right, DAIA 
public relations committee chairman, 
listen as committee member Roger 
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Thompson discusses the advertising 
series. 

Mr. Barr described the themes of the 
advertisements as pointing out that 
“your stock insurance agent is an inde- 
pendent businessman with professional 
responsibilities who provides insurance 
to meet your needs... .” 


Casualty: 
Broadened Coverage 


HE Allstate Insurance Co., third 

largest automobile insurance com- 
pany in the nation, broadened its oper- 
ations in the field of general liability 
insurance in 1953 with the introduc- 
tion of a Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility Policy. 


How you 

can sell more 
BI policies 
than you ever 
thought 
possible 


y . 





The new policy follows the standard 
form used by the industry generally, 
but it also includes some special fea- 
tures. Throughout the policy, for exam- 
ple, each coverage and important con- 
dition is illustrated by a thumb-nail 
sketch. 

In addition, the policy is printed in 
large, bold type for easy reading. 

Calvin Fentress, Jr., president, said 
the new policy will be sold on a com- 
bined bodily injury and property dam- 
age basis with basic limits of $10,000 
and medical payments coverage of 
$250. It will cost $9 per policy year 
(Louisiana and Texas excepted), 
ten per cent below standard rates. 

Higher liability limits of $25,000 and 
medical payments coverage of $1,000 
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National 
NOTES for 


Producers 
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Here are three simple rules— 


apply them and they’ll work wonders. 
(1) Create a favorable mass attitude 
toward BII coverage among businessmen. 


ya (2) Show how BII is a simple contract 


that meets an important need. (3) Show 
how income insurance for business 
means survival after loss. 
National of Hartford has developed a new 
and different sales plan that will aid 


you in applying these success-making rules. 
Our Agents are using this plan—profitably. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 





NATIONAL 





Western Department, Chicago 
Pacific Department, San Francisco 
Canadian Department, Montreal 
Metropolitan Department, New York 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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will be available at an annual premium 
of $15.30 (Louisiana and Texas ex 
cepted). This compares with the stand- 
ard rate of $17.00. 

Until July, 1952, when Allstate in. 
troduced its illustrated Farmers Com- 
prehensive Personal Liability Policy, 
the company sold automobile insurance 
exclusively. The Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. subsidiary now has 1,500,000 po!- 
icyholders. 


Agents: 


New Markets 


OOKING for new business? Per- 
haps you have been overlooking a 
market that is in your own neighbor- 
hood. In fact, this new market may 
exist right among the clients you now 
service. 


For instance, that factory down the 
street that has just renewed its fire in- 
surance contract with you. Do you 
know if the management has opened 
branches overseas? Does it have a 
sales office in some foreign country? 
And that family next door that recently 
started on a month-long vacation. Were 
they planning to go abroad? 

L. H. Collier, vice-president of the 
American International Underwriters 
Corp., believes there are extra profits for 
the man who knows the answers to these 
questions. At the recent 54th annual 
convention of the Indiana Association 
of Insurance Agents, he asked the mem- 
bers, “. . . have you ever stopped to 
estimate the millions of dollars involved 
in premiums on overseas risks written 
by American producers through the 
American market? And did you realize 
that these millions of dollars are only 
a part of the premiums paid out every 
year by Americans and American busi- 
ness for insurance protection and ser- 
vice outside the United States and 
Canada? If you have not, you are not 
alone, for this very substantial field of 
overseas insurance is relatively un- 
known to, and untapped by, the vast 
majority of agents throughout the 
country.” 


Mr. Collier said that American in- 
vestments abroad increased from 81% 
billion dollars to 15 billion dollars in 
plants and facilities during the last 6 
years. Among the ventures these in- 
vestments represent, are manufacturing, 
contracting, export-import, utilities, ag- 
riculture, petroleum, mining and smelt- 
ing and many others. The 15 billioa 
dollar figure is exclusive of government 
spending abroad, and by no means is 
concentrated in the hands of a few large 
firms. Medium-sized and smaller firms 
are daily discovering the advantages of 
foreign investment. Profits, compared 
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with those at home, are generally sub- 
stantial, and the tax climate is far 
more favorable. Companies located in- 
land, as well as those in seaport cities 
are taking advantage of this situation. 

Another source of untapped insur- 
ance business is seen in the increased 
number of American citizens and their 
families who are traveling abroad—on 
pleasure and on business. They come 
from every walk of life and every state 
in the Union—the same group who 
make up such a large part of the aver- 
age agency’s premium income. Tour- 
ists, business men, employees of large 
American firms, armed forces personnel 
and civilian employees of government 
agencies all help to swell the growing 
list of Americans traveling or working 
abroad each year. In 1951, private 
Americans traveling overseas numbered 
689,000. In the first 6 months of 1952 
the total swelled to 456,000. Each year 
since the end of World War II the total 
has been higher. 

Mr. Collier is certain that these 
Americans are sure-fire prospects for 
American insurance of every kind; au- 
tomobile, liability, fire, ocean marine, 
workmen’s compensation, inland ma- 
rine, fidelity and surety, group accident 
and group life. He listed 6 reasons 
why it is easy for the American agent 
to sell insurance to American business 
abroad: 1.—U. S. dollar investments, 
in these days of blocked currency, 
must have U. S. dollar protection; 2.— 
Policies in the English language are 
familiar and understandable to then 
and their buyers alike and are enforce- 
able in American courts; 3.—The need 
for a field organization equipped and 
ready to give insureds quick, on-the- 
spot claims adjustment and counsel 
them on the maze of laws, customs and 
procedures faced when suffering a loss; 
4.—With the help of the trained foreign 
underwriter, the producer can secure 
in the American market the broadest 
coverage available in the foreign field 

. often the same or similar to forms 
in domestic use; 5.—Through the 
American market, the agent can pro- 
vide his client with economies and han- 
dling-ease by putting all his foreign 
risks in a single package; 6.—The 
agent can provide continuity of cover- 
age between ocean-marine and shore 
risk throughout the world by insuring 
them with one organization. 


England: 
Royal Honors 
Oo ELIZABETH of England 


has conferred the honor of 
Knighthood upon Matthew Watt Drys- 
dale, retiring chairman of Lloyd’s, Lon- 
don, England, according to an an- 
nouncement by Mendes & Mount, New 
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CALENDAR MARKS ANNIVERSARY 





New York Life’s 1953 office calendar for agents reflects the meticulous 
accuracy of artist Dean Cornwell. Commemorating the incorporation of 
New York City. (then New Amsterdam) 300 years ago, it correctly shows 
Peter Stuyvesant with his peg leg on the right. The work captures the 
atmosphere of the period by faithful adherence to the historical detail. 


FIRST DIRECTOR’S MEETING 





Discussing public relations at the first director’s meeting of the Western 
Insurance Information Service held December 11 is Victor:Montgomery, 
Sr., president. Seated (Il. to r.) are Donald F. Sager, executive secretary 
and manager; J. T. Blalock, vice-president; and Mrs. Peggy Sullivan, as- 
sistant to the manager. Twenty companies are members of the service. 
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York, general counsel in the United 
States for Lloyd’s. 

Sir Matthew was chairman of Lloyd’s 
for four consecutive years and has 
had a long and distinguished career in 
the insurance field. He made many 
friends among the insurance fraternity 
in this country during the war years 
when he served in connection with the 
British Insurance Communications Of- 
fice in New York and Washington. 

He first entered Lloyd’s in 1908. Un- 
til 1923 he was associated with the late 
Cuthbert Heath, who was the pioneer 
of non-marine insurance business at 





Lloyd’s. Sir Matthew was elected an un- 
derwriting member of the company in 
1919 and is today recognized as one of 
the leaders in the non-marine market 
at Lloyd’s. 


Casualty: 
Helpful Hints 


GOOD method of keeping agents 
abreast of what the company is do- 
ing for their mutual benefit is being 
utilized by Pacific National Fire In- 
surance Co., of San Francisco. A book- 
let distributed to the company’s agents 
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KEYED FOR 
CAREER LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 


at the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion annual meeting in Montreal, 
, the Company received an Award of Ex- 


cellence for its unique and powerful 
"Key to Business Security" visual sales 
aid, gratifying recognition of the 
high calibre of effective sales 
material consistently furnished 


oe a its Career Life Underwriters. 
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1867 IN DES MOINES 


—or available to any agent on request 
—presents excerpts from the current 
series of trade journal advertisements 
placed by the company. 

The present booklet contains helpful 
hints to agents, suggesting that they 
deliver renewals personally, anticipate 
client’s needs, remember client’s birth- 
days, read insurance journals regularly 
for technical information and news, 
etc. The agents are also invited to be- 
come ad-writers for the company by 
writing down helpful hints and _for- 
warding them to the company. Each 
contribution is acknowledged, and 
those selected for publication are re- 
warded. 


Personality: 
Kenneth B. Hatch 


F there is a set formula for achieving 

success in the insurance business, 
Kenneth B. Hatch has learned it well. 
A review of his career is ample illus- 
tration why he was the obvious choice 
to succeed the late Frank H. Thomas 
as president of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia and its affiliate, Reliance 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia 

Mr. Hatch was born in Chicago. and 
has spent his entire business career in 
the insurance field. After training in 
the Head Office of Niagara Fire In- 
surance Company of New York, he 
was appointed to field duties in the 
middle west—and later served in east- 
ern territories. 

In 1930, he joined the Fire Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia. He became 
manager of the Special Risks Depart- 
ment, and was elected assistant secre- 
tary of the companies in 1934. He was 
elected secretary in 1936 and elevated 
to a vice presidency in 1938. 

Since 1942, Mr. Hatch has been a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the Fire Association of Philadelphia 
and Reliance Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia. He became the senior 
underwriting official of the companies 
in 1944 and. in April 1952, was named 
executive vice president. 

For many years Mr. Hatch has taken 
a prominent part in insurance activi- 
ties, serving as a member of the board 
of directors of the General Adjustment 
Bureau, the Western Adjustment & 
Inspection Company, the Underwriters 
Salvage Company of New York, the 
Fire Insurance Patrol of Philadelphia, 
and trustee of the Underwriters Lab- 
oratories of Chicago. 

In addition, he is a member of the 
Committee on Laws for the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the Gov- 
erning Committee of the Western Un- 
derwriters Association, and has served 
on numerous Committees of the East- 
ern Underwriters Association, including 
its Governing Committee. He has been 
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active in rate-making organizations and 
is currently Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Middle Department 
Association of Fire Underwriters. 

Mr. Hatch is a member of the Rac- 
guet Club of Philadelphia, the Drug 
and Chemical Club of New York, Down 
Town Club, and Insurance Society of 
Philadelphia. He also serves as a Trus- 
tee for the Southern Home for Chil- 
dren, and on the Board of Directors of 


the Solebury School. 


Life: i 


Ownership 


IFE insurance ownership by Ameri- 
ican families made the greatest 
gains in 1952 of any year in the history 
of the business, according to the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 

The total of life insurance owned by 
the nation’s 88,000,000 policyholders 
will reach an estimated $275,800,000,- 
000 at the turn of the year, a rise of 
$22,700,000,000 in the single year and 
$124,000,000,000 more than was owned 
at the close of World War II. 

Life insurance outstanding in the 
United States has doubled in the past 
10 years, nearly tripled in 20 years and 
more than quintupled in 30 years. 

Purchases of new life insurance 
soared to a record $32,900,000,000 in 
1952, more than twice the purchases 
seven years ago in the last year of 
World War II. The past year’s pur- 
chases were three times the 1940 total. 

“Never before have American families 
added so much to their financial secur- 
ity programs in a single year,” Holgar 
J. Johnson, Institute president, said, 
“This is the seventh consecutive year of 
large additions of new life insurance. 
In these seven years, almost as much 
has been added as existed in total vol- 
ume in 1947, indicating the desire on 
the part of the American people to build 
the financial security of themselves and 
their families through the instrumen- 
tality of life insurance.” 

The average per policyholder is now 
$3,100, compared with $2,100 seven 
years ago. Although the average policy- 
holder thus owns half again as much 
life insurance as he did at the war’s 
end, much of the gain has been offset 
by the inflation which has taken place 
since then. 

Taking into account the rise in cost 
of living, the buying effectiveness of 
the average policyholder’s life insur- 
ance has risen little in the past seven 
years. Carrying this comparison back 
to 1929, it is found that life insurance 
per policyholder has more than doubled, 
but related to the cost-of-living index, 
the rise has been only about 30 per cent 
in the 23 years. 

“This is clear-cut evidence that, great 


- 


as the gains seem from the aggregate 
for the business as a whole, they reflect 
largely a steady effort to keep pace with 
inflationary trends,” Mr. Johnson com- 
mented. “America is far from ade- 
quately insured when the average per 
policyholder, even on the inflated dol- 
lar, is not much over $3,000.” 
Payments to American families by 
their life companies also reached a new 
high in 1952, for the first time topping 
$4,000,000,000. This was half again as 
much as the amount paid in 1945. Ag- 
gregate benefit payments in the seven 
years since the war have been over 
$24,000,000,000, which is more than 
half the total assets of the business at 





the end of 1945. 

Life insurance looks forward to ad- 
ditional gains in the coming year, per- 
haps the greatest made in any year. 
These are expected to outstrip even the 
jump in the nation’s population. 

Ownership of life insurance will come 
very near the $300,000,000,000 mark in 
this country by the end of 1953—double 
the amount outstanding at the end of 
World War II. Policyholders will prob- 
ably number some 20,000,000 more 
than there were at the end of 1945. 

The purchase of new life insurance 
will probably exceed even the record 
buying of 1952, as more and more fami- 
lies bring their life insurance programs 
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To a salt-water man the Cape Cod dory means utility 


in its simplest form. 


Silent partner to generations of raw-handed, hard 


working maritimers the dory still goes to sea—unchanged—to 


do the job it has always done. 


No slide rule product of the naval architect’s board 


its lines took shape under the knowing hands of people 


close to the sea. 


Whaler, deepliner, lobsterman. lifesaver—each put his 


mark on the plans—each took the dory for his own, 


With it he mastered the sea—and made a way of life. 


You, perhaps, don’t need a dory—not more than one anyway. 


But if you’re all at sea about group insurance you can use 
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FIREMAN’S FUND TRANSFERS EXECUTIVES 





Marine Secretary Woodward Melone (l.), of Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Co. Group, moved to New York February 1 
*as manager of the Atlantic Marine department. Vice-presi- 
dent Louis W. Niggeman (center), will supervise the South- 
ern California and Pacific Northwest departments from the 


in line with the increased needs. This 
should be true, even if there is some 
economic slackening off in the year. 

Added factors are likely to stimulate 
the purchase of new life insurance. For 
instance, the farther away we move from 
the period of war shortages, the more 
families will find themselves eased from 
the initial strain of taking on large com- 
mitments, such as new homes, new cars, 
household appliances and the like. 

Currently, total life insurance pre- 
miums represent only about 3 per cent 
of national income. There is much room 
for expansion, as demonstrated by the 
fact that during the Thirties, premiums 
ranged between 5 and 8 per cent of 
income. Furthermore, great as the ag- 
gregate of life insurance now is, it still 
averages only about one year’s income 
per family. Until that ratio is bettered, 
there is much room for the expansion 
of life insurance programs. 

The flow of payments to American 
families from their life insurance com- 
panies will also undoubtedly reach a 
new peak in the coming year. The 1953 
payments will be nearly $2,000,000.000 
more than those of 1944. 

As the bulwark of family protection 
grows, the funds held in readiness for 
future payments also increase. As a 
result, the total assets of the business 
will provide increased capital funds for 
business, industry, property owners and 
governmental bodies. During 1953, ap- 
proximately $5,000,000,000 of new capi- 
tal funds will become available through 
these life insurance dollars; including 
funds from maturing investments, at 
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least $7,000,000,000 will be available 
for the financing needs of the nation. 

What does all this mean for America? 

It means that more people than ever 
before will face the future with a feel- 
ing of security, strong in their own 
personally achieved protection. It 
means that the coming year and many 
to follow will find our families greatly 
strengthened through life insurance to 
venture into new activities—and to with- 
stand emergency crises. It means more 
and more dollars will flow into all 
American communities, holding family 
groups together and at the same time 
helping to stabilize the community. It 
means that the national economy will 
find the accumulating life insurance 
dollars a more and more helpful source 
of capital funds, creating jobs, adding 
to productivity. 


Casualty: 
United Front 


CALL for unity in the casualty 
field was sounded by Victor T. 
Ehre of the Kemper Insurance Group 
at the 30th anniversary charity ball of 
the Insurance Square Club last month. 
Mr. Ehre, who is general chairman 
of the ball, told his audience of 2,000 
insurance men at- the Hotel Statler in 
New York City, that “These are diffi- 
cult times for many of us in the insur- 
ance business.” He blamed recent 
losses for weakening carriers and cre- 
ating many producing and marketing 
problems. 
“Rising rates have created adverse 


home office in San Francisco May 1. He assumes the re- 
sponsibilities of Vice-President Raymond L. Ellis, who is 
devoting his entire time to the Group’s nationwide indem- 
nity business. Granville E. Libby (r.), succeeds Mr. Melone 
as marine secretary and manager of Pacific Marine dept. 


public relations for the entire indus- 


try,” Mr. Ehre continued. “The com- 
bination of the two has brought an im- 
position of increased government super- 
vision, regulation, intervention and con- 
trol. Now, if ever, the insurance busi- 
ness needs a strong, unified and friendly 
front.” 

He pointed out that the technical 
phases of the casualty business certain- 


ly cause trouble, but that many of the 


greatest problems can be traced to in- 
ter-operational prides and _ jealousie:. 
“We place too much emphasis upon 
whether we are agents or brokers- 
companies or producers—adjusters or 
appraisers—stock or mutual—or what 
have you,” Mr. Ehre said. “Too seldom 
do we think in terms of all being on the 
same team—all having a common objec- 
tive—that we are all part of a very 
prominent American industry.” 


Aviation: 
Bigger and Faster 


ROM London our correspondent 
forwarded the following items of 
interest: 

Capt. A. G. Lamplugh, underwriter 
and principal surveyor of the British 
Aviation Insurance Company, Limited, 
delivered an address on “Some 
Thoughts on Aviation Insurance,” at a 
meeting of the Insurance Institute of 
London, the lecture being illustrated 
by a film. 

Noting that valuation was _particu- 
larly important in aviation insurance. 
he said rapid developments in design 
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He knows that insurance primarily provides indemnity . . . that it 
cannot replace lives lost or original property destroyed. Therefore, 
™ he strives ceaselessly for the reduction and elimination 

of all hazardous conditions. His experience and knowledge 

play a major role in community safety. And, more often than not, 
his recommendations, when acted upon, provide the 


ri ; basis for reduced insurance rates. 


More than 10,000 local agents ably serve their communities 
through associations with one or more members 


f - of The American Insurance Group. 


Another in the series of advertisements high- 
lighting the most important and distinguishing 
qualities that determine a good insurance agent. 
This series is based on literature prepared by 
the National Association of Insurance Agents. 
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soon made aircraft obsolescent. What- 
ever its value to the owner, its market 
value fluctuated alarmingly. 

Captain Lamplugh introduced charts 
illustrating the rapid increase in val- 
ues over the last 30 years, not only in 
size, but in wing loading. It was diffi- 
cult, he said, to see where the limits 
would be unless severe economic pres- 
sure stepped in at an early stage. In 
30 years they had gone from £1 value 
per pound weight to over £5 value per 
pound weight, and they had gone also 
from 10 lb. per square foot wing load 
to 70 lb. per square foot. 

“We are in sight of aircraft costing 
£1 million which would make two re- 
turn trips to New York from this coun- 


try in every lapsed 24 hours,” he said. 

In the course of his lecture, Capt. 
Lamplugh said that in the compara- 
tively short time of 33 years aviation 
insurance had grown rapidly with the 
development of civil aviation. 

A quite conservative outlook would 
lead to a vast expansion of business 
once the world had settled down and 
the war element had less influence 
upon design and production. 

Today they have aircraft up to 150,- 
000 Ib. all-up weight costing in some 
cases £500,000 and capable of maxi- 
mum speeds of well over 500, m.p.h. 
Passenger traffic over the period has 
also increased, presenting a very real 
threat to surface transport. 


| REINSURANCE COMPANY} 
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J. K. Battershill, President 
161 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 
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Personality: 


C. W. Van Beynum 


W. VAN BEYNUM, Manager o/ 

e the Public Information and Ad- 
vertising Department of The Travelers 
Insurance Companies, retired at the 
end of December after more than 32 
years service with the insurance firm. 

Mr. Van Beynum joined The Trav- 
elers in the publicity department in 
1920. He was named assistant manager 
in 1923 and appointed Manager in 
1926. 

He inaugurated the extensive national 
advertising program of The Travelers 
in 1931 and has also directed the public 
relations, publicity and sales aids pro- 
grams of The Travelers companies. 

A native of Wisconsin, Mr. Van Bey- 
num was a newspaperman with the 
Janesville, Wis., Gazette and the Janes- 
ville Daily Recorder. Early in his busi- 
ness career, he spent three years in the 
Fire insurance business as an agent 
and inspector in Wisconsin. 

Immediately prior to his association 
with The Travelers, he spent more than 
nine years with the National Under- 
writer Company of Chicago where lie 
held official posts in both the editorial 
and business departments. 

Mr. Van Beynum started the auto- 
mobile news department of the National 
Underwriter and also conceived the 
idea of the publication of the annual 
automobile edition. 

He has been active in advertising, 
publicity and public relations committee 
work with the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association, the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence. 

Mr. Van Beynum has been associated 
with the Hartford Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Greater Hartford Red Cross 
Chapter and the YMCA. 

He resides in Portland, Conn., and was 
recently elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Connecticut State 
Legislature which will hold its biennial 
session in the early months of 1953. 

For the past several years, Mr. Van 
Beynum and his wife have given con- 
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siderable attention to the raising and 
exhibiting of Welsh Corgi dogs. He 
plans to devote even more time to his 
hobby. 

Harry Barsantee succeeds to the post 
vacated by Mr. Beynum. He joined 
The Travelers in April, 1936, as super- 
visor of the news bureau. In June, 1948, 
he was named an assistant manager of 
the department, and as associate mana- 
ger in 1952. Formerly, he did adver- 
tising and public relations work. 


Books: 
History 


T is not often that a business execu- 
tive writes a book that is totally 
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American Equitable Assurance 
Globe & Republic insurance 


Merchants and Manufacturers 
Insurance Company of New York 
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Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 
MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Losses pald exceed Three Headred Fifty Million Dollars 


unrelated to his protessional career. 
But such is the case with George Adams 
Boyd, who has been Assistant Secre- 
tary in charge of investments for the 
America Fore Group of fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies since 1928. 

History has always held a fascination 
for Mr. Boyd, and five years ago he 
became particularly interested in Elias 
Boudinot, an eighteenth century Amer- 
ican whose long career of public service 
included a term as President of the 
United States in Congress Assembled. 
So he set out to learn more about him 
by digging into manuscript collections 
in over half a dozen libraries. 

By working hard on weekends and 
in whatever spare time he could find 
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COMMERCIAL A & §S 


Again, the Lincoln National man finds his 
prospect field enlarged by a new coverage. This 
time, it’s a complete line of Commercial Acci- 
dent and Sickness policies. 

. These new Commercial policies make A&S 
benefits available to me in almost every occupa- 
tion and to employed women in certain classifi- 


cations. Even housewives and children are 
eligible for Accident only and hospital and surgi- 
cal plans. 


Now, the LNL man has both Commercial 
and Noncancellable A&S in addition to a full 
line of Life policies. Another reason for our 
proud claim that LNL is geared to help its field 


The 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ITS NAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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after office-hours, he wrote a much 
needed biography which has just been 
published by Princeton Universit, 
Press. Elias Boudinot: Patriot and 
Statesman, is a book sure to be wel 
comed not only by professional his- 
torians but by anyone who shares M: 
Boyd’s enthusiasm for early Americai 
history and the men who shaped it. 


Accident: 
Hands Across the Sea 


The American Fidelity & Casualt 
Company of Richmond, Va., recenti 
put on a demonstration for more tha: 
200 insurance officials in London. A 
number of Lloyd’s underwriters were 
present when Irvin S. Markel, president 
of the American company and his son, 
Samuel A. Markel, illustrated by means 
of slide films the unique features of the 
safety program available to the com- 
pany’s assureds, 

The methods advocated to slash the 
accident rate of insured trucks and 
buses were outlined as follows: 

1. Pre-coverage inspection of vehi- 
cles owned by a truck or bus company 
seeking insurance. 

2. Adjustable premium rates based 
on the assured’s monthly experience. 

3. A complete safety program includ- 
ing inspection and records on driving 
personnel. 

4. Continued observation by Markel 
camera cars which take pictures of 
safety violations under actual road con- 
ditions. 

According to Mr. Markel, last year, 
assured vehicles had approximately two- 
thirds fewer accidents per 100,000 miles 
than the average American motorist. 


Investment: 
“Shoppers” 


ACIFIC Mutual Life Insurance Co.. 

successful with its two giant-sized 
metropolitan shopping centers at 
Salem, Oregon and Norwalk, Cali- 
fornia, is also interested in the devel- 
opment of smaller centers for less pop- 
ulated residential centers. In “Valley 
Plaza.” a new business district serving 





the San Fernando Valley residential 
area northwest of Los Angeles, Pacific 
Mutual opened a 4-unit shopping group 
on December 1 at a cost of only $115.- 
000. The new “shopper” features all 
the facilities of the larger centers, in- 
cluding landscaping, up-to-the-minute 
functional architecture and generous 
off-street illuminated private parking 
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The 


LEADERS 
GATHER 


During February, seven hundred and 
fifty of our leading field men for 
1952 and their wives will be attend- 
ing Leaders’ Meetings in New York 
City, New Orleans and Santa Barbara 
as guests of the Company. 


These men played a leading part in 
making 1952 one of the best years in 
the Company's history. 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 





Steady Growth Continues 


Fidelity’s Life Insurance in Force 
Now Exceeds $700,000,000. 


This represents an increase 
of over $200,000,000 since 
October 1946... and over 
$300,000,000 since October 1943. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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Home Office 
60 John Street New York City 




















Don't be stumped by 


SPECIAL RISKS 





Never say “NO” to any risk involving acci- 
dent and sickness coverage. We serve the in- 
surance industry as the only complete Ameri- 
ean facilities for all types of special A&H 
risks. 


Any Continental office or agency can serve 
you with fast quotes and binders on such busi- 
ness as “jumbo” accident indemnity, all sports, 
students, camps, key executive groups, non- 
appearance, theatrical casts, testing crews, 
other group or individual risks that don’t fit 
into standard underwriting practices. 


If it’s A&H, remember Continental writes it! 


CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY COMPANY 2 CHICAGO 


America’s ONLY Department 
Store of ASH&H Insurance 
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Cutting Costs 
(Continued from Page 36) 


he can expect a fair return for his 
work from the independent appraiser's 
estimate and enjoys the peace of mind 
that comes from being completely 
honest and above-board. 

As for the dishonest garageman, he 
may not welcome the plan, but at least 
he gains a healthy respect for the in- 
surance company, which he formerly 
regarded as a prize sucker. 

It is a fact that some claims adjust- 
ers are ignorant of the basic factors 
that must be taken into account in esti- 


mating automobile damage. A survey 
by the claims bureau of the Association 
revealed that claim managers with 20 
to 30 years’ experience admitted their 
incompetence to estimate automobile 
damage. 

This often leads to the adoption of a 
“They're all thieves” attitude toward 
repairmen and insureds, creating ill- 
will and hard feelings. The broad and 
intimate knowledge that the indepen- 
dent appraiser brings to his job does 
much to smooth these relations. He 
also relieves the insurance companies 
of the stigma of being incompetent and 
inefficient. 
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The Spectator 
will soon publish the 1953 Edition of 
the fire index. This will contain the 
first figures on fire insurance financial 
and underwriting results of the past 
year. The price is just three dollars and 


quantity prices are available. 
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Another undesirable practice in op- 
eration by insurance representative: is 
the referral of accident cases to cer- 
tain garages. This is often done a‘ter 
the company secures estimates from 
many garages and then chooses the »ne 
with the lowest estimate. When one 
garage receives the major portion of 
accident cases, however, the suspicion 
arises among other garagemen in the 
vicinity that “pet garages” are being 
used. 

Under these conditions the company 
itself is thought to be dealing in un- 
derhanded methods. Then, too, the 
competitive aspect of this procedure is 
often destroyed because of collusion 
among garages in submitting estimates. 

With the independent appraiser on 
the job this undesirable situation is 
eliminated. Cars can be referred to 
any garage of the insured’s choice. An 
accurate and fair estimate will be made 
by the appraiser. 

To get an idea of just how the In- 
dependent Appraisal Plan can save you 
money, let’s listen to N. Morgan 





Woods, manager of the Claims Bureau 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. In his office the 
other day he recalled a case where a 
physical damage carrier was presented 
with an auto repair bill for $148 by 
an insured who was involved in an 1¢- 
cident. The company paid the claim 
promptly, and once it was clearly es 
tablished that the other automobile 
involved was at fault, the bill was sent 
to the liability carrier. 

The liability carrier was using the 
Independent Appraisal Plan and asked 
for an estimate from the appraiser. 
“Surprisingly, it came to $29,” Mr. 
Woods continued, smiling wryly. “This 
was news to the physical damage car- 
rier which had already paid $148 to 
the insured. So it sent out its own ad- 
juster to estimate the damage. His 
report of $54 really stirred up the 
claim manager’s ulcers.” 

When the independent appraiser was 
informed of the discrepancy between 
his organization’s appraisal and that 
of the physical damage carrier, he 
candidly admitted that a mistake might 
have been made. He assigned another 
man in his employ to appraise the 
damage once more.: 

“This man knew nothing of the pre 
vious estimates,” said Mr. Woods. “Not 
even that a colleague working out of 
the same office had appraised the 
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damage at $29. Yet he returned with 
an identical estimate: $29.” 

The companies settled their problem 
amicably—the liability carrier paid the 
$54 estimate made by the physical 
damage carriers own adjuster. The 
latter is still out nearly $100. 

Even so, the liability carrier saved 
$95 on the claim. If both companies 
had used the independent appraiser, 
with his estimate of $29, much time 
and trouble, in addition to money 
would have been saved. 


Back to Brooklyn 


We can return to Brooklyn for an- 
other look at the amazing results that 
can be obtained by use of the plan. 
Further broken down, the figures for 
the first 43 days that the plan was in 
operation showed a reduction of $41.58 
per case on the 174 cases for damages 
under $100, a reduction of 41.42 per 
cent. For the 247 cases with damages 
between $100 and $500, a dollar reduc- 
tion of $71.36 was achieved, almost 28 
per cent. The independent appraiser 
saved $115.96 per case on the 14 cases 
for damages over $500. This repre- 
sents a reduction of 15.86 per cent. 

Pretty good, you say, for the first 43 
days. But this isn’t a long enough 
period to establish these figures as 


conclusive evidence of the plan’s effec- 
tiveness. 
All right, let’s look at the figures 








for the seven-month period between 
April, 1950, and October 31, 1950. 
During this period the independent ap- 
praiser received 5644 referrals. Lowest 
garage estimates amounted to $1,232,- 
351. The appraiser valued the costs at 
$850,214, a reduction of 30.1 per cent 
and a saving of $67.70 per case. 

Between November 1, 1950, and 
April 30, 1951, garage estimates for 
the 7835 cases reported came to $1,- 
695,566. The independent appraiser 
saved the companies $482,734 with his 
estimate of $1,212,832. This was a 
dollar reduction of $61.47 per case, or 
28.5 per cent! 

A reduction of 28.2 per cent was 
maintained on 21,970 cases during the 
two-year period between September 22, 
1949, to November 1, 1951. The high- 
est reduction— 41.5 per cent — was 
noted for the 8445 cases for damages 
under $100. The 12,900 cases between 
$100 and $500 in damages were re- 
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revealed to Americans the vast extent and rich possibilities 
of the west. This major event in our history serves as a 
lasting tribute to the vision of Jefferson. 

Today in the great, rich region west of the Mississippi, 
“where the spirit of the pioneer still prevails,” is where 
National Reserve Life, a $145,000,000 organization, 1s 
marching ahead in a big expansion program that offers 
opportunity. 

We want men who feel they can qualify for General 
Agency opportunity—and who are desirous of a life time 
career with a truly agency minded company. This type 
man wants to make only one change—and that a perma- 
nent one. 

Saleable merchandise, Proved Effective Leadership and 
complete Home Office cooperation assure achievement to 
the man willing to work for success. All inquiries con- 
cidered confidentially. “Get on the 


Go” with National Reserve! om, ©. E, Moore, 
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duced 23.8 per cent while a reduction 
of 22 per cent was achieved in the over 
$500 group of 625 cases. 

These dollar reductions by the inde- 
pendent appraiser may not seem too 
impressive when considering isolated 
cases, but they do add up. When you 
think of the tremendous number of 
automobile claims handled by carriers 
each year, an over-all reduction of even 
15 per cent would be cause for re- 
joicing. 

For instance, take the lowest dollar 
reduction per case in Brooklyn for the 
first three periods discussed. They 
amounted to $60.85. per case in the first 
43 days the plan was in effect; in the 
other two periods the dollar reductions 











were $67.70 and $61.47 respectively. 
These figures cover 13,914 cases re- 
ferred to the independent appraiser 
during these periods. ‘ 

Figuring on the basis of the lowest 
dollar reduction — $60.85 — the insur- 
ance companies involved would have 
saved $846,666.90 through the Inde- 
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pendent Appraisal Pian. Using the ac- 
tual dollar reductions recorded, a true 
saving of $891,443 was realized. 

Brooklyn isn’t the only territory 
which benefits from lowered repair 
costs. In San Francisco, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Miami, Nashville, Atlanta 
and scores of other cities throughout 
the country the same story is repeated 
whenever approved independent ap- 
praisers are called in. San Francisco 
showed a reduction last April of $7,213 
for 327 cases. St. Louis reported a sav- 
ing of $21,349 on 258 cases. 

Miami and Nashville saved $7,058 
and $1,615 on 270 and 78 cases respec- 


tively. Atlanta saved $11,208 on 371 
cases referred to the independent ap- 
praiser. 

The plan is receiving attention from 
heavy equipment companies as well as 
automobile carriers. Not long ago a 
large national trucking company, a 
self-insurer, asked the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies for 
the names of two local independent 
appraisers. The company was so 
pleased with the results obtained that 
they requested a nationwide list for 
use in their operations all over the 
country. 

Agents, too, have found the plan 
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beneficial. In a few instances indepe:- 
dent appraisers have been used hy 
agents to reduce their loss record on 
casualty business, thereby improving 
relations between the companies and 
producers. 

Perhaps the greatest value of te 
plan is its potential effect on reduci 
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rates. It has already shown what it 
can do in reducing repair costs, which 
is a major factor behind today’s rate 
increases. If the plan is more widely 
used, repair costs all over the country 
could take a dramatic drop. 

The rate decreases that could then 
be effected would certainly do much 
to relieve the tight casualty market 
and cement harmonious relations be- 
tween casualty companies and _ the 
public. 

It would seem that we have in thie 
Independent Appraisal Plan another 
weapon with which to do battle in the 
tight automobile market, a weapon 
forged from the very circumstances 
that created our current problems. 

A brand new profession has sprung 
up—the independent appraiser—which, 
in supplementing the campaign for 
safer highways, stricter traffic law e1- 
forcement, driver education programs 
and regular inspection of automobiles. 
will aid immeasurably in solving the 
present problems. 


CORONATION 





The windows of the American Inte-- 
national Underwriters last month fev- 
tured the pageantry that will be see" 
by many Americans in London this 
coming June during the coronation. 
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New England 


(Continued from Page 38) 


struments and related products, men’s 
and boys’ furnishings and work cloth- 
ing and women’s outerwear. 

Wages. Who's making money? If 
you were to follow the Department of 
Labor figures you’d see, generally, the 
people in the durable goods industries 
who have an average weekly wage of 
some seventy-seven dollars. This is 
fifteen dollars more than the average 
paycheck in nondurables. Here are a 
few of those blue collars who are doing 
better than “average”: ordnance, blast 
furnaces, steel works, rolling mills, ma- 
chinery, automobiles, aircraft and parts, 
printing and publishing, petroleum re- 











lining, tires and inner tubes, metal and 
coal mining, petroleum and natural gas 
production, all construction work, local 
railways and bus lines. 

“Spectator” specials for a prosperous 
‘53 include: appliance dealers, doctors, 
dentists, accountants, most main street 
merchants (including your grocer), 
auto dealers and salesmen, and every- 
one who caters to vacationers. (Vaca- 
tioning is big business all year long. 
and extends all the way from well- 
known resort areas to roadside stands.) 

People. Inasmuch as insurance is a 
business of and for people, we have 


A TEAM 





Yajor Harold Stanard (1.) and Capt. 
Owen A. Kean flew a total of 121 com- 
bat missions piloting a Corsair bomber 
with ““NYLIC” painted on the pro- 
peller. Both will return to New York 
Life on release from the U: S. Marines. 


good news for you. As of last October, 
we had a population of 157,768,000, a 
gain of 2.6 millions for the year. In 
analyzing the 1950 census, we note that 
the West leads the other regions in rate 
of increase, followed by the South, the 
North Central and the Northeast. Four- 
fifths of the approximate nineteen mi!- 
lion increase between 1940-50 was 
pegged in the “metropolitan areas.” 
Further refining the figures, we find 
39 per cent of the metropolitan popula- 
tion increase showing up in the cities. 
whereas 61 per cent was in the suburbs. 

Obviously, Life insurance, both fam- 
ily protection and juvenile educational 
plan, fits into this market potential. But 
we tend to overlook as prospects the in- 


dustries wich most benefit from 
changes in population trends. As a 
starter, how about: entertainment de- 








vices (radio, television, photography, 
books), foods (ice cream, soft drinks, 
infants’), drugs and vitamins, electrical 
appliances (vaporizers, blankets, heat- 
ing pads), and comforts for a larger old 
age group, such as optical goods, hear- 
ing aids and, presumably, canes (!). 
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Canada , 
(Continued from Page 43) 


surance Office provides to Saskatche- 
wan citizens insurance for personal in- 
jury resulting from motor vehicle acci- 
dents. It provides benefits in event of 
death, or of dismemberment; weekly 
indemnities in event of injury; supple- 
mentary allowances and funeral ex- 
penses. In addition it provides public 
liability insurance, limits $5,000 and 
$10,000, and property damage $1,000, 
with $100 deductible in Saskatchewan. 
Comprehensive coverage including col- 
lision, fire, theft and miscellaneous 
coverage, is issued with $100 deductible 


anywhere. Deductibles which apply t» 
commercial vehicles range from $100 
to $500. To furnish a fund out of 
which to pay such indemnities, motor- 
ists are charged extra fees when their 
cars are registered. To date rates 
charged have been lower than those of 
insurance companies, but the Govern- 
ment Insurance Office has announced 
that substantial increases will be neces- 
sary in 1953. 


Increased Fees 
8 pwnage Judgment Funds in 


Ontario and Manitoba have been 
running into the red and it is now 
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Bill Loynd, general insurance man for many years says, 
“T added $2,756.92 to my income last year by selling Life to 


Bill Loynd is just one of thousands of general insurance men 
making money through Prudential’s Life Department plan. 
Our Life Department plan is especially designed to make 


Take advantage of this money-making free service. Call the 
Prudential Ordinary Agency nearest you or mail this coupon. 
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To: Brokerage Service, The Prudential 


Show me how your “Life Department” plan will benefit me. 


ee 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


A mutual life insurance company 





‘lL added 
$2,756.92 


to my income!” 


“ 


William R. Loynd 
Loynd & Lindquist 
Tarentum, Pa. 


Southwestern Home Office: 
Houston, Texas 
Western Home Office: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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necessary to increase fees on motorists 
to put the Funds on a sound basis. In 
Ontario the fee has been raised to $1 
from 50 cents. Manitoba will levy a 
50-cent fee for the first time in five 
years. 

Unsatisfied Judgment Funds were 
established in most Canadian provinces 
some years ago to indemnify victims of 
traffic accidents in cases where they 
could not collect damages awarded by 
the courts. Later its application was 
extended to include victims of hit-and 
run accidents. 


Public Health 


URING the past year the Can- 

adian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation made grants of more than 
$120,000 toward public health and 
medical research projects. About half 
At) 
2 









of this amount was used to provide fel- 
lowships to encourage research at med- 
ical schools. These grants are in addi- 
tion to large subscriptions made by 
individual companies to many hospital 
building campaigns and to such or- 
ganizations as community chests, Red 
Cross, cancer funds and the like. 

In addition to supporting such pro- 
grams in Canada. contributions from 
Canadian companies operating in the 
United States have helped to swell the 


NEWLY ELECTED 





Evelyn Shuler, celebrating her 10th 
anniversary as director of public in- 
formation for Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia, was 
elected eastern vice-president of the 
American Public Relations Association. 
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Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund in New York, which has contrib- 
uted an average of more than $600,000 
annually since 1946 to provide fellow- 
ships and grants-in-aid for the study 
of cardio-vascular-renal diseases in 
both the United States and Canada. 


No Need to Die 


F the total benefit payments made 
by life insurance companies dur- 
ing 1952, about 61 per cent went to 





living policyholders. Surrender values, 
which accounted for approximately 42 
per cent of the total payments to liv- 
ing policyholders, were 4 per cent 
higher than in 1951. Dividends to 
policyholders, representing 30 per cent 
of the total, were about 9 per cent 
above 1951 dividends. Payments to 
holders of endowments, 19 per cent of 
total payments, were 16 per cent below 
total endowments which matured in 
1951. Disability benefits paid in 1952 
were 9 per cent higher than in 1951 
and annuity payments were up 12 
per cent. 
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Appointments 


Western Assurance Co. and British 
America Assurance Co.—Frank J. 
Erwood and Hugh P. Ham, general 
managers; C. Roy Morrow, an as- 
sistant general manager; C. E. Chan- 
dler, an assistant general manager 
and manager of new Toronto metro- 
politan branch; W. Geoffrey Chap- 
man, secretary; Herbert E. Gillham, 
Walter J. Haskings, H. Whistance- 
Smith, assistant secretaries. 

Canada Life Assurance Co.—S. M. 
Wedd, director. 

Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada— 
E. R. Alexander, vice-president and 
treasurer; R. D. Taylor, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel. 

North American Life Assurance Co. 
—F. Eugene Smith, an assistant 
actuary. 

Manufacturers Life Insurance Co.— 
W. F. G. Adams, C.L.U., an agency 
superintendent. 

National Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
—John Gorham, actuary. 

Great-W est Life Assurance Co.—W. Al- 
lan Keltie, manager life underwrit- 
ing; John W. Brice, underwriting 
secretary; Gordon E. Thomas, man- 
ager new Toronto Northern branch. 
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A Note of Importance 


to Every Casualty 
Insurance Man: 


Casualty Agents and Brokers everywhere 
are becoming alerted to the new, rapidly 
growing field of Franchise (Small Group) 
Accident, Health, and Hospitalization 


Coverages. 


General Accident, a pioneer in this form of 
protection, is meeting the challenge by 
offering attractive Franchise contracts and 
an underwriting plan that is easy to handle 


and easy to sell. 


Franchise Insurance is not a sideline with 
us. We expect it to grow and invite you 


to participate. 


Why not write for details, today. Please state 


whether you are an Agent or Broker. 


Write: Group Division 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS + PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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on life insurance policy coverages in one 
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Taxes 
(Continued from Page 42) 


thereof in said assignee.” 

In 1933, the son, on his sole signa- 
ture, cashed in this policy and received 
$31,125.50. Using these funds, he pur- 
chased two policies on the life of his 
father—one an annuity by which he, 
the son, was to and did receive $934.55 
yearly during the lifetime of his father, 
and the other a life insurance policy 
for $29,643 on the single premium basis. 
No medical examination was required. 
However, the life insurance policy 
would not have been issued unless the 





2 BOOSTS 


| to Agents’ Profits 


First, we picture the vital need of 
your service - - in fact, our en- 
tire national advertising is built 
around telling the public why they 
should see more of the local agent. 


Second, we help you cut the costs 
of running your office - - by dig- 
ging up facts through our Agency 
Management Service Department 
- --and passing along this office 


management information through 





our large staff of fieldmen. For 


information write to .. 


W “PHOENIX 
CONNECTICUT 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 
The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co, 
The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 
Executive Offices: 
52 Woodland St., Hartford 15, Connecticut 





TIME TRIED AND FIRE TESTED 
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annuity contract were purchased at the 
same time. The total single premium 
for the two policies was $31,125.50, the 
exact amount received from the original 
policy. 

The government taxed 70 per cent of 
the proceeds of the life insurance policy 
on the theory that the insured (father) 
had paid fourteen of the twenty annual 
premiums for the original policy. The 
Court returned the tax to the plaintiff. 

In its opinion, the Court said: “It is 
our opinion that Section 811(g) does 
not apply because the proceeds of the 
policy must be receivable as insurance. 
and under the case of Helvering v. 
LeGierse, 312 U. S. 531, decided in 
1941, it was held that since there was 
no risk assumption by the insurance 
company, the proceeds could not he 
treated as insurance. 


“ * * * The father, in 1908, pur- 








COMPANY 


“A man is known by the com- | 
pany he keeps.” In our busi- 
ness, a company is known by | 
the men it keeps. 


Life of Virginia attributes 
its progress to the fact 
that throughout the years it 
has attracted good men and 
kept a conspicuously large 
number of them. (84% of our 
Managers have more than 10 
years’ service.) 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 














chased a twenty year pay life policy in 
the sum of $50,000 on which he paid 
premiums for fourteen years himself. 
Then in 1921 his assignment to his son 
was absolute and at the end of six years 
the son, having made the remaining 
payments, was the owner of that policy 
in toto. Emory L. Ford had nothing 
more to do with that policy. Emory L. 
Ford was out. There were no strings 
attached to the son’s right to the money 
All reversionary rights retained by the 
father in the 1908 policy were lost when 
the son cashed that policy in 1933. 
“Then, on July 26, 1933, the son made 
what he thought was a prudent invest 
ment. He got two policies, one on his 
father’s life and the other an annuity 
payable to himself at so much a year. 
There was a reversionary possibility for 
the father; but not ‘retained’ by him: 
on the contrary it ‘was given’ to him. 
“True, the son did talk over this in- 
vestment with his father, the same as 
the wife did when getting her policies, 
but unless ix has become an evidence 
of ownership in the father or the hus- 
band for either a son or wife to talk 


STAFF EDITOR 





William “Bill” Highfield joined the In- 
surance Research and Review Service 
as staff editor. He has been with Loyal 
Protective Life, Boston for 5 years. 
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over financial matters involving their 
own funds with the father, this evidence 
is of no consequence. Talking over 
business affairs between husband and 
wife or father and children should be 
encouraged rather than discouraged. 
The son bought the policies and the 
original gift certainly was not made in 
contemplation of death, as is required 
under the section involved. Nor was 
there any contemplation of death in- 
volved as far back as 1908.” 

The foregoing decision most certain- 
ly emphasizes the inequity of the so- 
called “premium payment test” for the 
taxability of life insurance proceeds for 
Federal estate tax purposes. A few of 
the points brought out by the Court 
should prove this point. 

In the first place, it is noted that Mr. 
Ford gave his wife a substantial amount 
of securities which produced income for 
her own use. There was no question as 
to the inclusion of such securities in 


Mr. Ford’s taxable estate, but, because 
Mrs. Ford used some of the income to 
purchase insurance on Mr. Ford’s life, 
the government attempts to include the 
proceeds in his taxable estate. The 
Court makes quite a bit of ado about 
the words “SO THAT SHE.” For ex- 
ample, it intimates that these words are 
not important if the gift of securities 
were made several years before the in- 
surance was purchased, but the ques- 
tion might be asked as to how they 
would be any more important if the 
gift of the securities were made only a 
short time prior to such purchase. In 
either event, it was the gift that made 
it possible for Mrs. Ford to have the 
income with which she purchased the 
life insurance. or, in other words “SO 
THAT SHE” may purchase it. 

Also, in the case of the son, he con- 
verted the original life insurance policy 
into something different — something 
that the Court said was not life insur- 


ance—and yet he received proceeds 
from a life insurance policy at the time 
of his father’s death. 

It is quite apparent that, as long as 
the “premium payment test” is on the 
statute books, it will be impossible to 
give away life insurance, but that any 
other form of property may be given 
away. For example, if the owner of an 
insurance policy on the life of another 
must pay the premiums in order to have 
the proceeds excluded from the estate 
of the insured for Federal estate tax 
purposes, then no gift is made from the 
insured to the owner. Why should life 
insurance be so penalized? There is 
no good reason. Such a provision is 
arbitrary and not founded on equity. 
It is discriminatory. 

It is hoped, therefore, that Congress 
will soon take the necessary steps to 
discard the “premium payment test” 
from the estate tax law, and will tax life 
insurance on the only equitable basis of 
ownership. 
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Verdict 
(Continued from Page 30) 


senger route, and plaintiff was not a fare- 
paying passenger within the meaning of 
the exception. Furthermore, since plain- 
tiff actually piloted the plane on most of 
the trip, he was probably not a passenger 
within the meaning of the policy. Thus, 
plaintiff clearly does not come within the 
exception provided in part H. Therefore, 
the question for determination is whether 
plaintiff's injury, which he received by 
walking into the propeller after he had 
safely alighted from the plane, was re- 
ceived “as a result of or while participating 
in aeronautics or air travel.” * * * 

In the instant case, the trip had ended 


would be to get business. . 


themselves to reveal them. 
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GREAT. WHODIN |: 


KNOWS ALL ! 
TELLS ALL! 


DES MOINES, 


several minutes before the accident, and 
both pilot and plaintiff had left the plane. 
The plaintiff did not intend to return to 
El Dorado in the plane, but was present 
at the airport when the pilot was prepar- 
ing to leave on the return trip. The pilot 
decided that it would be advisable for 
someone to hold the brake while he started 
the motor, and to accommodate the pilot, 
plaintiff held the brake until the motor 
was started by the pilot. When that was 
done the plaintiff had nothing else to do 
but to leave the airport and that he was 
doing when he came in contact with the 
propeller. Suppose he had been injured by 
being struck by an automobile at the air- 
port, or had been injured at the airport 
by coming into contact with a wire carry- 
ing a heavy charge of electricity, it could 
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“You're from Bankers Life. You think I need more insurance. I put 
you off, but on your second interview I sign an app for $5,000!” 


Bankerslifemen Don't Need to 
Call on Mind-Readers 


If you found a Bankers/ifeman calling on a mind-reader, it 
. not to find out about prospects. 


Bankers/lifemen are trained and supervised in the field 
so they know how to develop needs with a prospect. They 
don’t have to depend upon a mind-reader to tell them about 
their prospects’ needs. Thy know how to get the prospects 


This ability to sell for needs which the prospect has ex- 
posed makes the typical Bankers/ifeman the kind of life 
underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow worker, 
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not be said, logically, that such an injury 
was caused by or resulted from the fact 
that he had arrived at the airport in a 
plane which he had piloted on a part of 
the journey. 


(Kinard v. Mutual Benefit, U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of 
Arkansas, December 9, 1952.) 


CHOOSE ORDINARY DEFINITION 
OF THE WORD ‘ACCIDENT’ 


HE plaintiff was a roofing contrac- 

tor and the defendant a casualty 
insurance company, covering plaintiff 
against liability imposed upon it by 
law for damages because of injury to 
property “caused by accident.” [x.- 
cluded from coverage was property in 
the “care, custody or control” of the 
insured. 

During the term of the policy, the 
plaintiff was engaged in resurfacing 
the roof of an apartment building in 
New York City. When the entire roof 
was covered with felts, nailed down 
and sealed on all sides with flashing 
cement, and about half the roof was 
covered with an outer layer of felts 
mopped in with hot asphalt, it began 
to snow heavily, preventing completion 
of the work. Later in the day the snow 
turned to rain. Since the roof was flat 
and snow covered, the water was un- 
able to drain off and collected on the 
roof, backed up under the felts, leak- 
ing down into the interior of the build- 
ing. 

No tarpaulins or covering of any 
kind were placed over the work when 
the job was left. The water damaged 
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Robert G. Taylor, Washington news- 
paper and public relations man, joined 
the Institute of Life Insurance staff «8 
a Washington, D. C., representative. 
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the interior of the building and arti- 


1 injury cles of personal property in the ten- 

he fact | ants’ apartments. 

t in 8 Law suits were brought by the owner 

part of | nd five tenants against the contractor- 
assured. In all the suits, it was claimed 

S. Dis. that the damage was caused by negli- 

ict of gence. 


The carrier refused to defend the 
suits, on the grounds that the “occur- 
rence was due to faulty workmanship” 
and not “caused by accident,” and that 
the damaged property was in the “care, 
custody and control” of the plaintiff- 


TIN 


ontrac- assured. 

asualty The assured settled the law-suits and 
laintif brought action against the carrier. The 
it by controversy was submitted to the court 
ury to on an agreed statement of facts. It 


” 


LX: was simply a question of interpreting 


orty in the policy in the light of the agreed 
of the facts. The court decided in favor of 

the plaintiff-assured, pointing out that: 
'y, the 


Defendant’s argument, as presented on 
facing this submission, is that the property 
ing in damage resulted from plaintiff’s conduct 
e roof in half doing the roofing and leaving it 
down exposed to the elements, and therefore 
ashing was not an accident or produced by acci- 
f was dental means but was either the result of 
felts actual design or falls under the maxim 
that every man must be held to intend the 


began 
leti natural and probable consequences of his 
letion " ape ie 
acts. Taking a dictionary definition of an 
snow ; gr 
4 accident as an event which is unexpected, 
is Hat the cause of which cannot be traced, or 
S un- at least is not apparent, defendant con- 
n the tends that the damage here experienced 
leak- could have been foreseen and was the 
build- result of calculated conduct rather than 
of chance. 
f any While undoubtedly the intentional in- 
when fiction of injury cannot be regarded as 
1aged 
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Howard Franklyn Kessler joined Amer- 


pws ican International Underwriters Corp. 
ned as safety engineer in charge of safety 
f as operations of the Casualty Department. 


2 
ire. 


an accident and conduct may be so heed- 
less as to be equated to the wilful, we 
cannot take seriously the suggestion that 
plaintiff’s conduct here was more than 
negligent. Defendant does not go so far 
as to suggest that negligence on the part 


be given a technical meaning but should 
be taken as they would be understood by 
an average man. We have no doubt that 
the average man would consider the occur- 
rence in question as an “accident” in the 
common conception of that word. * * * 





To our mind it is so clear, however, on 
the agreed facts, that the occurrence falls 
within the definition of an “accident,” 
within the terms of the policy, that no 
finding to the contrary could be allowed 
to stand. Likewise, we find defendant’s 
argument with respect to the custody and 
control of the interior of the building to 
be unpersuasive. We therefore accept the 
controversy and award judgment to the 
plaintiff. 

(Rex Roofing Co. v. Lumber Mutual 
Casualty Co. of N. Y., N. Y. Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division, First Dept., 
November 25, 1952.) 





of plaintiff absolves the defendant of 
liability or that the term “accident” should 
be so narrowly construed as to rule out 
an occurrence caused by negligence. In- 
deed, negligence would be the predicate 
of any likely liability insured against and 
defendant concedes that in construing a 
contract of this kind words should not 
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Would you care 
\ \( to GUESS? 


Think of any mercantile client on your 
books—or any prospect. Would you care 
to guess what kind of a crime loss will | 
occur in any given year? Would you be 
satisfied to recommend a specified hazard 
policy such as burglary? That would be a 
gamble, wouldn’t it? How much better for 
you AND your client to suggest the broad 
form D.D.D.—with its complete range of 
dishonesty, destruction and disappearance 
coverages. Among American Casualty 
agents, the average premium from D.D.D. 
sales is $500.00. If you’re not familiar with 
our stream-lined version of the D.D.D., 
write for sales kit. 
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Fire Affiliate: American Aviation & General Insurance Company 
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Washington 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Dodge, whose name is closely connect- 
ed with the insurance business. 

A 62-year-old native of Detroit, Mr. 
Dodge is known primarily as a banker. 
Also, however, he is a director of Stand- 
ard Accident Insurance Company and 
Planet Insurance Company and a trus- 
tee of Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of lowa. 

Placement of Mr. Dodge in a near- 
Cabinet position indicates the value 
ascribed to his knowledge of both 
U. S. and foreign economic matters. 


~~ 
be 


How you 

can sell more 
BII policies 
than you ever 
thought 
possible ff 





He is well acquainted with the Presi- 
dent, having served as financial adviser 
to Mr. Eisenhower in Germany at the 
end of World War II. 

The head of the Budget Bureau re- 
ceived the Medal of Merit in 1946 for 
his work on financial reforms in Ger- 
many. Four years later, he was deco- 
rated for exceptional civilian service by 
the Secretary of the Army for contribu- 
tions to economic stabilization in Japan. 

Last August he was named consultant 
to the Secretary of State on economic 
and financial matters affecting Japan. 
He also acted as financial consultant to 
the Department of the Army. 


National 
NOTES for 


Producers 


Here are three simple rules— 


apply them and they’ll work wonders. 
(1) Create a favorable mass attitude 
toward BII coverage among businessmen. 
(2) Show how BIL is a simple contract 
that meets an important need. (3) Show 
how income insurance for business 
means survival after loss. 


National of Hartford has developed a new 


and different sales plan that will aid 


you in applying these success-making rules. 
Our Agents are using this plan—profitably. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 








Western Department, Chicago 
Pacific Department, San Francisco 
Canadian Department, Montreal 
Metropolitan Department, New York 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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New Bills 
ses yprytonuares hypnosis” is one 


of the primary causes of death 
on time-saving superhighways in this 
country, the American Petroleum In.-ij- 
tute is warning. 

This psychological phenomenon, \P] 
says, often occurs when the driver ojer- 
ates his car or truck over mile a‘ter 
mile of pavement that is “straight and 
flat and seemingly endless.” Undis. 
turbed by intersections or oncoming 
trafic, he may become “literally hypno- 
tized” by the monotony of his progress. 
If a crisis occurs, demanding split- 
second reaction, he finds it impossible 
to act quickly. 

“High speed,” the organization em- 
phasizes. “does the rest.” 

Another major factor in highway 
deaths is called “velocitization” by API. 
This term refers to “deceptive speeds 
possible on a modern expressway. Mo- 
torists who normally drive on the open 
read at 40 to 50 miles per hour sud- 
denly find their speedometers reading 
inns 

Too often, API contends, the driver 
is “blissfully unaware” of the rate at 








which he is traveling. An accident 
then may take place because the driver 
has not consciously adjusted his normal 
driving habits to meet the unusual 
speed. 

Noting the continued high figures 
for automobile accidents, Rep. Jacob K. 
Javits, Republican-Liberal of New York, 
has introduced a bill (H. Res. 45) to 
authorize the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee to inves- 
tigate State and local laws regulating 
vehicle operation and the effect of those 
laws on automobile liability insurance 
rates. A second bill (H. Res. 46) calls 
for a $50,000 appropriation to pay for 
the study, a report on which is called 
for by Jan. 1, 1954. 


Reinsurance Down 


OREIGN-COMPANY reinsurance of 

U. S. risks in 1951 earned for the 
reinsurers a net of $40.4 million. a 
smaller amount than the companies re- 
ceived in 1950. 

This drop was caused, the Office of 
Business Economics says, by a sharper 
rise in the amount recovered for losses 
than in the value of reinsurance pre- 
miums ceded to foreign firms in 1951. 
While the amount paid by U. S. com- 
panies in premiums climbed in 1951 to 
$147.2 million, an increase of about |3 
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. Washington 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


per cent over 1950, there was a 27 per 
‘ent rise in losses recovered. 

Reflected in this higher loss-recovery 
increase were payments still being made 
in 1951 to cover damage sustained in a 
number of disasters late in 1950. A 
considerable amount of the money 
came from British firms, which in 1951 
received 87 per cent of the reinsurance 
premiums paid to foreign companies. 

According to OBE, reinsurance of 
foreign risks by U. S. companies did 
not constitute a major share of activity 
for the industry in 1951. While net 
premiums paid to firms in this country 
amounted to $18.1 million, a total of 
$12.2 million was used to cover losses. 


Mine Accidents 


ORE than three-quarters of the 
fatalities recorded in a recent 
month’s list of casualties in U. S. coal 
mines were caused by roof falls and 








haulage accidents, a Bureau of Mines 
survey has shown. 

This combination of mishaps _re- 
mains the Number One killer in the 
nation’s coal mines, the Bureau says. 
Analysis of 36 deaths which occurred 
last October shows falling rocks and 
coal took 19 lives, while haulage acci- 
dents killed nine persons. 

About one out of three fatalities in the 
October group resulted from what the 
Bureau calls “avoidable” accidents. A 
disregard of potential hazards, coupled 
with overconfidence in personal knowl- 
edge of mining, opened the way for a 
number of destructive occurrences. 
Many accidents produced by roof falis 
took place shortly after inspections had 
indicated an area was “safe.” 

For example, one miner with 25 
years’ experience was killed only 20 
minutes after a foreman had tested the 
roof of a shaft following blasting and 
“found it solid.” A roof fall occurred 
while an additional prop was being put 
in place. 

In another instance, a miner was 
killed in a haulageway when the shuttle 
car in which he was riding passed be- 
neath a low-hanging roof. Failure to 
note haulage clearance was given as 
the reason for this accident. 

Commenting on mishaps of this type, 
Burea of Mines Director J. J. Forbes 
said recently that “most mine fatalities 
could have been prevented by a stricter 
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“ work. It inspires its inheritors to superior perfor- < 
& *,? 
= mance. THE LONDON ASSURANCE tradition of ss 
sf Ss 
“«é service beyond the contract began more than 230 5 
“ years ago. It continues to grow and to 4 
“<e guide us today. . 
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eas “$ a ing service to agents and insureds 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE ‘ 


Henry C. Pitot, United States Manager 


ROYAL EXCHANGE GROUP 


Fire & Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. e 
CAR AND GENERAL INSURANCE CORP., LTD 














AS a leader in the non-cancellable 

disability field, we invite comparisons of benefits . . . of premiums 

. . of service. But we especially welcome your attention to 
the manner in which we treat the policyholder. 





INSURANCE YCOMPANY 
WORCESTER - MASSACHUSETTS 
Frank L. Harrington. ........-++seeeeeeeeenees President 
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Edward R. Hodgkins..... Vice-Pres. and Mgr. of Agencies 
te NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT & SICKNESS e LIFE « GROUP *& 


Agency representation in the 48 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Canada 
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adherence to established principles of 
mine safety.” He noted that fatal acci- 
dents in October, 1952, were fewer than 
those in the same month of 1951. 


Civil Defense 


OOKING forward to the saving of 
civilian lives in event of an enemy 
attack, Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration is spending $2 million for med- 
ical items and $1 million for technical 
equipment this year. 
The larger sum is being used to buy 
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ONE COMPANY 


COMPLETE 
Multiple Line 
FACILITIES 


CENTRAL SURETY 
offers to its agents 
nationwide 
service in 
all forms of Fire 
and Casualty 
Insurance 
and Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds. 
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600,000 intravenous injection sets, 600,- 
000 bottles of dextrose and sodium 
chloride injection, and 600,000 bottles 
of dextrose injection for intravenous 
fluid therapy of seriously-injured per- 
sons who cannot take liquids by mouth. 
Also to be paid for out of this amount 
are 200,000 leg splints, 398 portable 
field-operating lamps, and transporta- 
tion for some 41,000 medical field kit 
cases and 200,000 litter-carrying straps. 
These last two items are being fur- 
nished without charge by the Army 
Surgeon’s General’s Office. 

Supplies purchased by FCDA are be- 
ing stored under government control 
in warehouses located in various parts 
of the country. 
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HOME OFFICE 


R. E. McGINNIS, President 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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NSLI Dividend 
OLDERS of National Service Life 


Insurance polices soon will be 
sharing this year’s dividends, whic! 
total about $180 million. 

Dividend rates for 1953 will be th: 
same for the majority of policy types 


Pay / 











The largest percentage of holders—- 
those with term policies—are scheduled 
to get $6 for each $1,000 of insurance. 

Veterans Administration declared the 
new dividend while still involved in pay- 
ing the one for 1952. Officials do not 
expect to complete distribution of al! 
1952 checks before April. 


Poor Coverage 


ANY persons presumably “cov- 

ered” by employe pension plans 
will find their benefits inadequate to 
meet living costs when they retire, fig- 
ures obtained by the National Planning 
Association show. 

Findings of the private research 
group, as furnished to the Senate-House 
Committee on the Economic Report, as- 
sume special significance when coupled 
with government statistics showing that 
one in 12 persons in the U. S. is at least 
65 years old. In 1900, there were 3,- 
080,000 persons in that age bracket; at 
the time of the latest estimate that fig- 
ure had quadrupled, reaching more 


than 12,700,000. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 








fa 


Steve Booke, newspaper editor and 
local correspondent for Luce publica 
tions, joined Jack Cage & Co., insur- 
ance managers, as vice-president in 
charge of the publicity and advertising. 
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Prolonged-IlIness 


(Continued from Page 16) 


cal facilities that are available on the 
premises. This information is used to 
correlate duration of prolonged illness 
with the availability of medical facili- 
ties. Schedule B also requests infor- 
mation concerning the company’s em- 
ployee benefit plans: how many em- 
ployees in three occupational categories 
are covered by hospitalization, surgical, 
medical care, or sickness compensation 
insurance plans and under the com- 
pany’s sick leave program. The method 
of financing the plans and the benefits 
the plan affords are also recorded. 
These data will permit a determina- 
tion of relationships between incidence 
and duration of prolonged illness and 
the type of benefit plan or even the 
absence of any. Coupled with the data 
obtained in Schedules C and D, this 
information will permit an analysis of 
the utilization of the plans by em- 
ployees who have disabilities that ne- 
cessitate their absence from work for 
more than four weeks. The detailed 
information obtained in Schedule B 
will permit extensive analysis of many 
employee benefit plans that are in 
operation throughout the United States. 

The Research Council hopes that 
the data obtained from this study will 
provide the information necessary to 
deal effectively and constructively with 
the problem of prolonged illness among 
employees in industry. Beyond that, the 
contribution of the study may lie in 
its focusing the attention of employer 
and other groups upon the problem of 
prolonged illness, a problem that is 
becoming increasingly serious. The 
problem areas it identifies and the 
techniques and procedures it develops 
will facilitate further study in this field. 
The cases identified by the study will 





serve as an excellent control group for 
further inquiry. 

More specifically, the survey is ex- 
pected to identify the kinds of illness 
causing prolonged absence and those 
who are affected, and to indicate the 
frequency of such illnesses. For those 
concerned with community health, the 
existence or development of adequate 
facilities must be accompanied by as- 
surance of their utilization. The study 
will determine how the facilities were 
selected and the extent to which they 
are being used. 

The efforts of commercial insurance 
companies and voluntary nonprofit pre- 
paid hospital and medical care groups 
to provide coverage for prolonged ill- 
ness should be helped considerably by 








An eighteenth 
century Skean-dhu. 
Small, flat, straight- 
bladed Scottish stocking 
knife ornamented with 

cairn-gorm and typical 


knotwork carved handle 


this study. The data will show the ex- 
tent to which particular illnesses occur 
in a given community or industry, 
among various groups of people, the 
frequency with which such illnesses oc- 
cur, the nature of the illnesses, their 
duration and cost, and how the cost is 
being met. 

Upon completion of the survey a 
full report summarizing the findings 
and correlating the various factors will 
be made available. It is hoped that the 
Research Council’s survey on prolonged 
illness will contribute toward a better 
understanding of the nature, extent, 
and economic significance of prolonged 
illness, not only for the benefit of the 
individual, the company, or the com- 
munity, but for the country as a whole. 


adequate 


protection 


Highland arms, distinctive 

and efficient as they were 

in their time would afford 
very little protection 

today. In insurance, too, 
protection that was once 
adequate becomes obsolete 

if not adjusted to current 
conditions. That's why 
Caledonian agents take pride 
in the up-to-the-minute 
protection that Caledonian has 
given for more than 147 years. 


the Caledonian Insurance Company 


Founded 1805 


Executive Offices - Hartford, Conn. 


Oldest Scottish Insurance Company 
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tmblematic 
awards by T&R... 


Created exclusively for you . 
| & R emblematic jewelry makes the 
ideal gift award. For anniversaries, 
sales and service achievements . . . 
for employees, dealers, associates 
and friends . . . for every special oc- 
casion .. . they offer a gift of lasting 
remembrance and usefulness. 

Write today for our illustrated 
folder showing a selection of the 
many items available and how other 
leading concerns have used them. 


IRONS & RUSSELL COMPANY 
95 Chestnut Street Providence 3, R. |. 








We specialize in 


FLEXIBLE GROUPS 


Professional—Industrial 


@ Income Disability and Hospital 
Expense Plans 


@ Up to $100 Weekly on Profes- 
sional and Trade Assn. Groups 


@ Sickness Benefits Paid up to 2 
Years for Professional Groups 


@ Tailored to Fit Group Needs 


Mutual Insurance Company 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Operating in Pa., Ohio, Del., Md., Va., 
W. Va.,N.C.,S.C., Ga., Fla., Wash. D.C. 
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Net Increase in Investments, 1950-1952 


All United States Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 





(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 















































195” 
Investment Class 1950 1951 (Estima: ad) 
Railroad Bonds... ... $ 170,360 $ 119,659 $ 218,100 
Public Utility Bonds. . 822,686 648 ,098 915,00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 845,475 1,915,371 2,509,000 
re nw sees con x kp as nse s 385,425 118,483 103, 900 
Mortgage Loans. 3,196,107 3,211,776 1,961 , 900 
Real Estate . 197,807 74,314 156 , 000 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes. 173,681 176,395 110,000 
Total Private. 5,791,541 6,364,096 5,973,000 
U. S. Government Bonds.............. —1,831,169 —2,450,173 —959 000 
Other Government Bonds.............. 83,944 52,005 — 233,000 
Total Government Bonds... . —1,747,225 —2,398,168 —1 192,000 
Cash and Other Assets. ... 345,829 292,612 141 ,060 
Increase in Assets... ... $4,390,145 $4,258,540 $4,922,000 

Acquisitions of Investments, 1951 and 1952 
All United States Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 
_First Nine Months 

Investment Class Year 1951 1951 1952 Net Change 
Railroad Bonds... $ 313,000 $ 214,000 $ 280,000 $ 66,000 
Public Utility Bonds........... 1,091 ,000 711,000 738,000 27 ,000 
industrial and Misc. Bonds . 3,032,000 2,172,000 2,582,000 410,000 
Stocks. o 279,000 201 ,000 141,000 — 60,000 
— ge Loans. 5,111,000 4,022,000 2,936,000 —1,086,000 
Se 274,000 166,000 158,000 —8,000 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes 532,000 414,000 387,000 — 27,000 
Total Private... 10, 632, 000 7,900,000 7,222,000 -_678, 000 
U. S. Government Bonds... . 7,065,000 6,313,000 3,368,000 —2,945,000 
Other Government Bonds. . 390,000 318,000 230,000 — 88,000 
Total Government Bonds.... 7, 455,000 6,631, 000 3, 598, 000 —3,033,000 
Total Acquisitions 8,087,000 14,531, 000 10,820,000  —3,711,000 

"Note: Inchades 234 percent Treasury Investment Series B bonds of 1975-80 which were 

acquired in exchange for other Treasury bonds. $2.9 billion of these bonds were 

acquired in the Spring of 1951 and $275 million in the Spring of 1952. 




















Net Investment Earnings and the Ratio of Earnings to Assets 
All United States Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
(Dollar figures are in millions) 


Investment Earnings 


(Less Expenses) Rate of Investment Earnings — 








—-- —s Federal , 

Before Federal After Federal Income Before Federal After Federal 
Year Income Taxes Income Taxes Taxes} Income Taxes Income Taxes 
1949*... $1,698 $1,656 $ 42 3.06% 2.98°; 
1950.. 1,852 1,780 72 3.09 2.97 
1951... 2,036 1,911 125 3.18 2.98 
1952t 2,200 2,060 140 3.25 3.05 


t tne ary baste 
* Old statement form. 
t Estimated. 


Institute of Life Insurance. The rate of investment earnings is the ratio of t! « 
investment earnings (less expenses) for the year to the mean assets decreased | \v 
one-half the investment earnings (less expenses). Estimates for 1952 by tiv 
Life Insurance Association of America. 


Source: 
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1,056,247.29 
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PERCENTAGE BY YEARS 


From 1932 to 1951, Inclusive 
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LIABILITIES 


Unearned premiums 
Reserve for losses 
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liabilities 


Capital 
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Funds held under reinsurance treaties 
Reserve for commissions and other 


Reserve for adjustment expense 
Reserve for taxes 
Surplus to policyholders 


Surplus 
Total 
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REINSURANCE 
Fire and Allied Lines 


65,795.63 
3,523.63 


72,847.90 
476,950.50 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


517,494.00 


1,628,655.00 
125,077.74 





3,441,492.31 
5,388,552.01 
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$ 853,906.22 
$12,574,294.94 
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Per Cent of Terminations by Lapse to Mean Policies in Force of Twenty-Eight Life Insurance Com 





NAMES OF COMPANIES 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1952 


INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


HoME OFFICE 
lowa 


If bonds and stocks were valued at December 31, 1952 market quotations, the Admitted Assets would be $12,434,231.92 and the 
Cedar Rapids 


t This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life insurance Company of California, whose ratios are shown for prior years. 1936 ratios cover the period July 22, 1936, 
Surplus to Policyholders $3,427,658.03. Securities carried at $1,000,000 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


Average (28 companies) 
through December 31, 1936. 





Vote: Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


State, County and Municipal bonds 
Reinsurance recoverable on paid losses 


Preferred stocks 


Common stocks 
Premium balances (not over 90 days) 


United States Government bonds 


Union Mutual, Me. . 

Cash in banks 

First mortgage loans 

Home office 

Accrued interest and rents 
Total admitted assets 


Provident Mutual... 
United States . . 


Prudential... . . 


National Life, Vt. . 
New York Life... 
Northwestern Mutual 
Pacific Mutualt..... 
Penn Mutual 
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Per Cent of Terminations by Surrender to Mean Policies in Force of Twenty-Eight Life Insurance Companies 
From 1932 to 1951, Inclusive 
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t This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California, whose ratios are shown for prior years. 1936 ratio covers the period July 22, 1936, 
through December 31, 1936. 


ACCIDENT 
HEALTH — 
HOSPITAL~ 


combrued wrth 


NON-CAN 
COVERAGE! 


To be a crack shot in the insurance 


ith 
business you must be able to hit all three Complete oo 





bulls-eyes at once. Not such a difficult 
feat as you may suppose—once you 
set your mind to it. 


The agency department of American 
United Life Insurance Company has 

been “going to town,” because it 
recognizes its three-fold responsibility : 

(1) a responsibility to its policyholders 
—giving them maximum value and 
service at a minimum of cost: the 

essence of successful underwriting : 

(2) a responsibility to its field 
representatives—providing maximum 
compensation for quality business: the 
secret of keeping good men; and 

(3) a responsibility to the home office 
—to carry out its philosophy of operation: 
the answer to team work and cooperation. 
You might say we're bragging a little. 

We are. You see, we have something 

to brag about. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway oat Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Double & Triple Indemnity, 
Waiver of Premium. Pays 
$20 monthly per $1000 
Life coverage. 


Riga 


Brokerage Business Invited! 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Morea oa 
. re 
"CRRRASEEEE ERD 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 
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